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CHAPTER XI. 


A HORROR OF DARKNESS, 


UGO had not dreamed of exacting any promise from Petronella 
Gage that she would keep his secret. He had not felt as 
if he cared that it should remain a secret any longer. But as 
days went on with no sign, no stern summons that he should sub- 
stantiate his confession by repeating it in detail from Dr. Gage, 
in whom the most enlightened editor of Virgil was at last lost in 
the bereaved father—no appeal from the aggrieved authorities for 
Hugo’s tardy explanation of the mystery—then he knew that 
Petronella had buried his secret in her tender woman’s breast. 
She was letting it weigh her to the earth, a tremendous burden 
carried in concealment; she was suffering it to gnaw her inno- 
cent conscience with the cruel fangs of remorse as if she had been 
an accomplice in the recklessness which had procured her brother’s 
death. 

Hugo did not go near the Gages any more ; although he vouch- 
safed no explanation to the heads of the house, they did not miss 
his presence, they were too much occupied otherwise; and how 
could he bear to add to Petronella’s almost intolerable load of 
care and grief? He had done her enough wrong by his very con- 
fession, as it seemed to him, to spare her at whatever price to the 
end of her days. 

Hugo Kennett lived as in a dream ; he discharged with dogged 
fidelity the duties of his office, but that was the head and front 
of his activity. Not only did he shun society altogether, he for- 
sook the studies in which he had been diligent from his youth 
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upwards; those which had been his greatest delight as well as 
those for which he had cared least, both appeared alike to have 
lost all attraction for him. If anybody had taken sufficient in- 
terest in the man to have watched his course of life at this time, 
they would have noticed that his habits had undergone a thorough 
change. He did his task, and then he retired into solitude and 
moody apathy, only relieved by his solitary roamings over the 
autumn fields far and near. He avoided the river when it was the 
resort of the men, and covered by their boats, with the tow-path 
frequented by many pedestrians. But as October waned and faded 
from crisp brown to limp grey and green, always chiller and wanner 
with danker mists and driving rain, and the Lynn was very much 
relegated to its own sweet company, he returned constantly to the 
spot that was haunted for him. He was io be seen striding along 
through mud and mire, his head, with its waving hair in wild dis- 
order from the wind, bent forward, his big square shoulders slightly 
drawn up, his ungloved hands thrust into his pockets, regardless 
of the season or the weather. As he thus paced the sodden and 
sloppy banks that were not without peril in the threatening floods, 
or stood and listened to the muffled roar of the swollen water, he 
kept reviewing his life over and over again since he had been at 
St. Bernard’s up to the moment which, by a stroke of destiny, 
altered its whole colour and character. And always, as if to mock 
him like the grinning skeleton in a dance of death, there was a 
comical.element in the tragedy. 

There had been but the flimsiest foundation for his dislike to 
Tom Gage, of whom Hugo could not say to this moment whether 
he were alive or dead. All that was mortal of him might have 
become food for the fishes as it was whirled along from the quiet 
country through the roar of a great city to the desolate sea. Or 
his body might have been caught in a network and remained fatally 
entangled and held down in some labyrinth formed by the long 
strangling stalks of water-lilies, woven in and out among the 
water-grass of ranunculuses and the roots of the thick fringe of 
reeds and rushes that bordered the Lynn. Or Tom was as 
much alive as Hugo was, wickedly lying perdu among charcoal- 
burners and miners in the recesses of German forests, enjoying 
himself in his own way, writing his diabolical productions and 
revelling in the confusion and disturbance he was creating at 
St. Bernard’s. 

Tom’s tricksiness in the middle of his cleverness was to 
Hugo Kennett so puerile, so ridiculous, fit only to be laughed at 
when it came to that, unless indeed the poor brilliant buffoon, 
Petronella’s dear brother, had perished by an untimely death, 
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when there was a touch of pathos lent to the extinguished 
mirth. 

Hugo could not be sure that under Tom’s teasing there had 
not been a grain of honest liking for himself, unlike as the two 
men were, in the persistent preference which had been so ill-fated. 
In that case Hugo’s heart, which was a very kind heart, in spite 
of his fits of censoriousness and his vehement antipathies, was 
wrung with additional self-reproach, since he had detested Tom 
Gage heartily. 

The whole story and everything connected with it was in such 
cruelly absurd disproportion, from the nature and extent of Tom’s 
social offences against Hugo and the degree of rage they had in- 
spired, to the trifling misadventure which had been as the crack 
of doom to all concerned. These reflections were enough to drive 
a man of Hugo Kennett’s sober, earnest temperament beside 
himself. 

The elderly housekeeper in a certain house in Monk Street 
was horribly afraid that her young master was going mad, whether 
with much learning or with his outlandish training, before the 
arrival of that dilly-dallying sister of his, or the proper furnishing 
of his house. 

It was a wonder that Hugo could go through with his ordinary 
business and lecture at all, when, under the pressure of fate, he 
suddenly developed new intellectual qualities. He spoke—not 
with his old complications—but with a passionate directness; he 
dropped some of his elaborate statements and drew pictures with 
a bold, masterly hand. He was not embroidering, as Tom Gage 
had once advised, he was simply getting through his work in the 
best way he could by a new method that had suddenly pre- 
sented itself to him, which he himself could not clearly define or 
explain, except that it had come to him, he could not tell how, in 
his extremity. He said original and fine things, sometimes with- 
out knowing it, sometimes taking himself by surprise in the act 
of uttering them, half-automatically, half by inspiration. He 
drew striking and appropriate parallels which had not occurred to 
him till he was delivering his lecture. He propounded the most 
sagacious, comprehensive views which flashed upon him, as it were, 
on the spot, and at the instant. He spoke with untutored elo- 
quence, all the more impressive in St. Bernard’s that it was un- 
tutored. His class-rooms began to get crowded ; outsiders craved 
admittance as a favour; the ancient history lectures became the 
talk of the town. 

St. Bernard’s was learning that the new professor was not 
merely a plodding German student ; he was what Petronella Gage 
s 2 
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had long ago recognised him to be—a man of much thought, with 
a genius for history, struggling to free itself from its first swaddling 
bands. 

When the sound of Professor Kennett’s rising reputation 
pierced the cloud which darkened over the Gages’ household, 
Petronella listened eagerly and held up her head. When she was 
by herself she hung it again, and moaned and cried out, in the 
profoundly sympathetic words of one who sang but too briefly, 


‘Is it so, O Christ in heaven, that the highest suffer most ? 
That the strongest wander farthest and more hopelessly are lost ? 
That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the strain ? 


The cost of such going out of one’s self, such positive incan- ° 
descence and pouring the specialities of the brain red-hot into 
an impromptu shape, as the ore from a furnace is cast into 
a mould, is tremendous. Within a few weeks it told sensibly 
even upon Hugo Kennett’s stalwart young frame. The fresh 
colour in his face took a pink-and-white hectic hue, more like 
what had been Tom Gage’s complexion. His blue eyes were 
either glittering or dim. Occasionally, as he walked, there would 
be a slight swerve in his gait, and, though he recovered himself 
instantly, he went on for the next few minutes uncertainly, like 
a man suddenly struck with blindness, which he refuses to acknow- 
ledge either to himself or to the rest of the world. 

There could no longer be a pretence at ignoring the calamity 
which had befallen St. Bernard’s in her incomprehensible loss of 
one of her most highly valued sons. The mysterious disappearance 
of Tom Gage was in every man’s mouth openly marvelled at, 
lamented over and discussed. College meetings were held on it, 
and it was referred to in one of those University meetings with 
clerical names, the work of which had early struck an inexperienced 
and irreverent stranger as much ado about nothing. The case 
was so peculiar that even the voluminous statutes did not distinctly 
provide for it. They had not only to be hunted up, but sat upon 
by competent lawyers to extract their meaning and force. And 
while St. Bernard’s was, according to its wise practice, doing 
everything deliberately, special provision had to be made for the 
feelings of the family involved in the scandal. For it had become 
a scandal of considerable magnitude, affecting one of the leading 
University families, with its head, Dr. Gage, an erudite enthusiast 
and recluse, of whom Prague or Padua might have been proud. 

The Gages’ reverses were really great. Six months before, 
the household had been among the most fortunate and prosperous 
of all the fortunate and prosperous University households, number- 
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ing in the domestic circle Tom the elegant and quaint scholar, 
the wit, the triumphantly successful littératewr, and Petronella 
the most beautiful and intellectual girl in the place, with every 
likelihood of her becoming the wife of the President of St. 
Clement’s, the daughter-in-law of a millionaire banker, the sister- 
in-law of a duchess. 

Now, within six moons, Tom had vanished into thin air like 
any absconded reprobate of the lowest type. The place which had 
known him so well and prized him so highly would soon know 
him no more. Petronella, always said to be of a sensitive disposi- 
tion and fragile constitution, had been deeply affected by the 
strange fate of her brother. Not only had she gone off in her 
looks till she was a mere pallid shadow of her former self, she 
had caught a chill in her last row on the river and was believed to 
be on the brink of a galloping consumption. It was known that 
the Gages, in the middle of their distress about Tom, had awak- 
ened to a new source of consternation. They had been up in 
town with Petronella consulting an eminent physician on her 
behalf. It was said to be a moot question, which it could not take 
many weeks to answer, whether she should not be banished for the 
winter to a climate in which her rapid decline might be checked, 
amidst conditions removed from the frosty fogs of St. Bernard’s, 
with the first fresh cold settling down on her lungs. 

No wonder Mrs. Gage felt compelled to renounce her first 
tactics, and instead of putting the best face on the baffling 
adverse blow, and treating it as a bogie to the last, took to shutting 
herself up and refusing to see anybody, even her most intimate 
friends. As for poor Dr. Gage, he went about dazed and woe- 
begone. He was shamed in what had been his pride. He was 
suddenly filled with fear before the apprehension of a new mis- 
fortune. He was deprived of his faithful secretary and cut off 
from the occupation of his life. 

The President of St. Clement’s looked very grave and ex- 
ceedingly commiserating. He was heard to say that nobody could 
feel too much for the Gages in the accumulation of trials that had 
come upon them. Young Gage had been aclever, amusing fellow, 
rather too much of a mere literary lion for a University man, and 
this might have something to do—though he, the President of St. 
Clement’s, did not say it advisedly—with the singularity of his 
(Gage’s) inconvenient, uncomfortable—to put it plainly, dis- 
graceful disappearance. To create a sensation had been Tom 
Gage’s métier, and here might be another mode in which he was 
tempted to carry it out. He (the President) was a foe to no kind 
of intellectual activity, culture, or geniality, but he must say 
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Gage’s wild stories, whims, and extravagances had sometimes been 
a little too much for a sober man like him. There ought to be 
moderation, judgment—‘ good form,’ in short, in these things. 
(Poor Tom! if he had heard himself accused of bad form it might 
have brought him back from the farthest corner of Pluto’s domains.) 
It was simply lamentable—the President continued to improve the 
occasion in the most edifying manner—to witness the wreck of so 
charming a girl as Miss Gage, while it tried a man’s nerves and 
feelings almost more than one could stand to come in contact with 
Mrs. Gage nowadays. Happily she had the sense and considera- 
tion to avoid the painful and useless encounter. He owned her 
merits gratefully—an excellent woman, a most friendly hostess, a 
devoted mother. Dear! dear! 

It may be guessed that the President of St. Clement’s regard 
for the Gages and sorrow for their tribulation did not include any 
determination or even desire to share it. On the contrary, like 
many otherwise estimable people, he showed a decided inclination 
to shun, always in the politest, most well-bred manner, what 
was unpleasant at this date ; he withdrew a good deal, while careful 
to avoid giving offence, from the St. Bernard’s gaieties, as if the ob- 
ligations of his college were engrossing him more and more. At 
the same time he went pretty frequently to town, exchanging the 
society of the place which, though it represented the choice com- 
panionship to be found in a learned University, was after all some- 
what local and provincial, for the still choicer—to the fortunate 
few—and more enlarged field of London life. There he could 
meet everybody worth meeting at the clubs, fraternise with the 
higher order of the aristocracy at his brother-in-law the Duke’s, 
and trifle with budding statesmen, judges, generals, world-renowned 
literary men to whom poor Tom Gage had been but as the ass in 
the lion’s skin, at the President’s father’s hospitable dinner table. 

Hugo Kennett had often asked himself the date at which 
something like a legal inquiry would be set on foot as to what had 
happened to Tom Gage, and a direct attempt would be made to 
follow up his movements before quitting St. Bernard’s. Then it 
would be discovered, without fail, that he had been last seen in the 
company of Professor Kennett. The two would be traced in their 
midnight moonlight walk by the banks of the Lynn. Hugo could 
not, tell when Dr. Gage would apply to the police and employ secret: 
detectives, or if he had already done so. Had it been any other 
father he would have resorted to the usual measures long ago. 
Mrs. Gage would have come forward if it had not been for the 
inveterate feminine instinct to fight to the last against exposing 
the family trouble, and with it the beloved defaulter, Tom. 
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It seemed to Hugo, in hismuddled nationality and half-German 
way of looking at things, that the police should of themselves 
have taken up the investigation ; if not the police, the municipality; 
if not the municipality, the Government. When somebody did 
act, and as the result of the action applied to him, of course he must 
tell everything. He was no longer able to judge how the story 
which he had withheld so long would sound when it was told at 
last, whether the authorities and the public would altogether believe 
his assertion that he had been persuaded that Tom Gage had got 
out of the river on the night of their parting and gone away as 
he had purposed, or whether an ugly, unspoken doubt and suspicion 
would be suffered to hang about Hugo to the end of his connection 
with St. Bernard’s. His mind was too sound as yet for him to 
have the smallest fear of anything worse than an undefined sus- 
picion attaching to him. No civilised judge or jury would dream 
of condemning a man on the merest presumptive evidence, to- 
gether with his own admission. No doubt he was perfectly safe 
from imprisonment at the Queen’s pleasure, not to say from hang- 
ing, Hugo told himself with grim plain-spokenness. But was 
the life which he now led at St. Bernard’s worth living—cut off 
as he had already voluntarily cut himself off from the Gages, 
with his good name tarnished and a horrible nightmare of a 
murderous doubt for ever associated with him ? 

But his next act did not take its rise in a wish to release him- 
self from a situation that would be sooner or later untenable, or from 
a desperate impulse to hasten the slow-rolling wheels of fortune 
and bring about the crisis, however painful. It was from asudden 
idea that it would be better for the Gages in general and for Petro- 
nella in particular to have it all over, and for her to be saved from 
any further obligation to keep his secret,that Hugo Kennett adopted 
the resolution of anticipating any legal examination, public or pri- 
vate, and of communicating of his own accord what had taken place 
between him and Tom Gage to some qualified authority. But 
before he sought to ascertain the proper authority he was conscious 
of a longing to revisit the little German University town which 
had been his foster-mother. He had not been there since he had 
quitted it in the first full-blown glory of a professor appointed to 
a St. Bernard’s chair. He would fain see Waldstadt and Aennchen 
again before the glory was eclipsed, to the surprise and mortification 
of all his old friends, by his speedy resignation. For the next step 
after he had made his statement would be his resignation of his 
post and his leaving England finally. He was not quite sure 
whether in consequence of the nature of his declaration he might 
not be detained for an interval, but his quitting England was only 
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a question of time. It would be but right and wise to prepare 
Aennchen beforehand for a shock and disappointment. Her ser- 
vices as housekeeper to her brother would be no longer required. 
A veto must be put on her long-deferred journey. 

Hugo had not left his duties for more than a couple of days 
since he had come to discharge them, and a week would suffice 
for what he wanted. It was term-time, but he could find a sub- 
stitute, and he did not imagine that either his class or anyone 
else would be under the opinion that a loss had been sustained by 
the change of the lecturer for a single lecture-day. He had also 
the pretext of a brief reference to documents in the Berlin library 
available in his present course of lectures. 

As to friends to whom Hugo had to say good-bye, who should 
have accompanied him to the train, hung about him to the last, 
and followed him with injunctions to take care of himself and re- 
turn ere long, he had none, only his care-burdened landlady looked 
after him furtively, dolefully shaking her head. For he walked 
down Monk Street, peremptorily declining the good offices which 
a cabman thrust upon him, and carrying a clumsy, shabby port- 
manteau in a brutally barefaced manner, which the most poverty- 
stricken, debt-ridden undergraduate would have felt ashamed to 
adopt. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AENNCHEN AT HOME, 


THE little German University town was still sleeping peace- 
fully by its great serious river—not a green Rhine flowing through 
a romantic land of castles, crags, fortified towns, and picturesque 
villages nestled under hanging vineyards—rather a river brown 
and sandy, carrying with it the débris of heaths and pine-woods, 
bearing far more rude rafts even than business-like steamers on 
the strong tide of its waters. When the expression ‘sleeping’ is 
used, no imputation on the active, industrious propensities and 
the early habits of Waldstadt is intended; far from it. Though 
Hugo Kennett arrived on the familiar scene at break of day, or 
‘screech of dawn,’ as poor Tom Gage would have preferred to call 
it, the cold air that would have been somewhat heavy in its greatest 
freshness was rendered very much heavier on the platform of the 
railway station by the penetrating fumes of smoke and beer already 
issuing from the single waiting-room. The last was in possession 
of a whole company of fellow-travellers, as soon abroad and a 
good deal wider awake than Hugo, whose name was pronounced 
and his history told in various guttural tones of interest and 
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curiosity—-Ja, wohl, the learned young Professor Kennett who 
had been made a professor of St. Bernard’s, in England. What 
was bringing him back so soon? For though the inhabitants of 
Waldstadt and the neighbourhood rose early, they were not given 
to frequent and distant visiting. 

There was nobody who knew Hugo sufficiently to arrest and 
detain him as he paced the road to the town where the acacias, 
among whose pink flowers the nightingales had been singing when 
he was last there, had podded and were fast losing their sere and 
yellow leaves. He was aware that the entire town was waking up 
and starting diligently on the work of the day. That thin blue 
spiral of smoke issuing from the white chimney of a white-painted 
house in a row of similar houses had its origin in the green 
porcelain stove of his old teacher of history, by which he had 
smoked and been harangued on many a freezing winter afternoon. 
The Herr Professor, invested in the dingiest of dressing-gowns 
and list slippers, would be drinking his cup of coffee and swallow- 
ing his roll previous to mounting the steep wooden stairs to his 
garret study, where he would remain buried in snuff and old 
books and papers till it was time for him to put on the shabbiest 
of brown-black gowns and sally forth to his lecture-room as stern 
in its simplicity and uncouth in its homeliness as in the first days 
of the ancient University. 

If Hugo did not mistake, there was the Frau Professorin 
trudging to market before him, not even in the comparatively 
company dress of a plum-coloured woollen gown, with a black stuff 
apron and a black net cap which he had often seen her wear of an 
afternoon. At this hour she was ina déshabillé made up of a skirt 
as dingy as the Herr Professor’s dressing-gown, and probably coeval 
with it, a loose jacket of the same nondescript colour, or no colour 
and nondescript material, and a bonnet which deserved to be pre- 
served in the museum, and would strike dumb the most voluble 
and plausible tongued University lady or town’s-woman in St. 
Bernard’s. Instead of gloves the Frau Professorin wore a pair of 
antiquated mittens on her skinny hands. She had home-knitted 
stockings, and square boxes of shoes on feet that had never been 
exposed to the danger of corns. She carried a sun-shade—though 
the late October sun-beams were hardly to be fled from—of the 
stoutest purple alpacca, perceptibly faded by the more fervent 
rays of the departed summer’s luminary. The sun-shade hid 
Professor Kennett from the old lady’s view so that she missed the 
satisfaction of being the first to hail and announce his arrival. 
Behind her mistress walked her sole domestic, the last of the long 
line of Bettchens and Jettchens with whom the Frau Professorin 
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had waged a lively domestic war for half a century. This Bettchen 
was peasant-clad in her stout iinen jacket and petticoat, her 
clattering wooden shoes and bare head. She swung about a huge 
basket, which might have brought home three-fourths of the 
sausages, the long brown loaves, the butter and eggs, the bottles 
of spruce beer, the measures of cranberries, to be found in the 
market. What would the dainty St. Bernard’s housemaids, the 
dignified cooks and housekeepers have had to say to that basket 
and its bearer? Yet Hugo might have vouched that this rough and 
ready Bettchen could not so much as conceive of the shiftless 
poverty and blank destitution and despair which sometimes over- 
took her English sisters in service, when by any chance they were 
left some time out of place, or by an unhappy accident were de- 
prived of an essential tool of their trade; if they were smitten 
with small-pox and lost their good looks; if rheumatism stiffened 
a shoulder ora knee ; if the stock of recipes was voted old-fashioned, 
and the mode of folding a napkin or ushering in a guest no longer 
recommended itself to the fancy of the sovereign employers. — 

Hugo knew that when he arrived at the whitewashed étage 
which was Frau Dorn’s boarding-house, though he had. given no 
intimation of his coming, he would find the establishment astir 
and Aennchen the busiest of all its members. She had been the 
most ‘notable’ of girls from her earliest childhood when Frau 
Dorn had trained her to be a small housekeeper. If she had not 
been at the market this morning making bargains with a fair 
share of the sagacity and keenness of the Frau Professorin, she 
must have been making beds, sweeping rooms, and attending to 
the cooking with hearty zeal, without a notion of demeaning her- 
self, or indeed the most distant comprehension of the phrase 
‘anything menial.’ 

Everybody in Wiildstadt, especially the older, more experienced 
people, said what a good girl Aennchen Kennett was, what an 
excellent wife she would make. More than one sensible, prudent, 
young German had cast an eye on the young English maiden 
nurtured among them, who had taken so kindly to their frugal, 
diligent ways, and was certain to prove so able a helpmeet, so 
unapproachable a house-mother and manager of a small income. 

As the old spot recalled the old life in its vividness, and Hugo 
saw by anticipation what Aennchen would be doing when he walked 
in upon her, he recalled Petronella Gage and tried to picture 
what she would have been like, transplanted to the same rustic 
surroundings. The poor wife of a poor German professor, unused 
to everything with which the rest of her new world was so familiar, 
appalled by the constant demands made on her time and strength, 
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looking round in a lost way for the thousand and one comforts 
and conveniences, the skilled aid, the many elements of beauty 
she had formerly commanded, all of which she had left behind her. 
Ah! but Petronella would have met any call that came upon her 
in the path of duty right loyally; no house-wifely German girl 
among them all was more simply, truly dutiful than the delicately 
nurtured English girl. She might have been slow and awkward, 
she might have been laughed at and imposed upon right and left; 
she might even have had many a wistful regret for her vanished 
leisure, while she was very weary, body and mind. But she would 
have toiled on bravely and steadfastly through her difficulties. 
And, at every season of relaxation she would have turned to him 
with her beautiful soul in her beautiful eyes and taken up his 
problems, handling them with a grace he could never aspire to, 
sharing his every thought and aspiration—his companion, his 
friend when those worthy matrons and maidens who had been 
ridiculing her stupidity and blundering were fit only to click their 
knitting needles, and ask each other when the fattest pig was to 
be killed; or if they wandered from domestic economy, to fall 
with concentrated gusto on some piece of town’s gossip—Agatha 
Zimmermann’s foolishly extravagant, tawdry hat and mantle, 
Junker Hermann’s idleness and dissipation, the quarrelling that 
went on in a certain household, and so forth. Petronella resembled 
more one of the soul-women in Germany, who, while rich in every 
womanly virtue, have burst the bonds which restrain and dwarf 
their sisters, and been the fit mothers of great sons whose best 
councillors and confidantes the mothers have been. 

Ah! it was all the idlest, most profitless dreaming, unstable at 
the best, and at the worst the vainest, most ill-judged going back 
on the past and imagining” what could never be now. Here was 

‘the well-known door-step, and hark! surely that was Aennchen’s 
clear, ringing, young voice rising from the cellar, where he could 
guess she had gone to inspect the condition of the stores of pota- 
toes and herrings, and red cabbage in the process of becoming 
Sauerkraut. 

Frau Dorn was the first person to recognise and greet one 
whom she was pleased to regard as a returned hero. The Frau 
was crossing the entrance-hall, which though utterly bare and 
undecorated, had the advantage not always found in a German 
house of being airy and light, indeed, somewhat glaring in its 
white-wash. She had in her hand that insignia of a German house- 
wife in the morning—a duster. For that matter she had another 
flung, with a fine absence of self-consciousness and of small per- 
sonal scruples, over her head to protect her cap, though it was 
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black, like that of the Frau Professorin, from the dust she had 
been raising. This sheltered black-net cap, chosen originally to 
economise the washing, was such a head-dress as may yet be seen 
on the old-fashioned head of the thrifty wife of a third-rate trades- 
man in an out-of-the way English market-town. But Frau Dorn 
was in some measure emancipated from the exceedingly uncere- 
monious and not wholly attractive fashions of many of her elderly 
country-women. She was the proprietress of a well-established, 
well-reputed boarding-house in Waiildstadt, into which strangers 
and foreigners visiting the town frequently drifted. As a conces- 
sion to their rampant prejudices, the Frau did not cross her 
boarders’ path before their early dinner, either in a soiled dressing- 
gown or in a shrouding jacket, which, like that the Frau Pro- 
fessorin indulged in at her first toilette, covered a multitude of 
sins. Frau Dorn put on her merino, which was brown instead of 
plum-colour, and her black net cap betimes, and so found it neces- 
sary to shroud the latter with one of her ample supply of dusters. 

‘Ach, Himmel! the young Herr Professor come all the way 
from St. Bernard’s!’ screamed Frau Dorn. She flung down the 
duster she was flourishing in her hand, though she did not stop 
to remove the cotton canopy from her head, before she threw her- 
self on Hugo’s broad breast in order to greet him in the most 
affectionate manner. Was he not the boy who had come with his 
widowed father and little sister to dwell under the Frau’s friendly 
roof fifteen years before? Had not the father grown infirm and 
died, faithfully nursed by his hostess? Had not, Aennchen been 
under the Frau’s careful guidance till the small maiden was grown 
her comfort and stay? Was not Hugo himself the pride of the 
honest soul, for had he not developed in her household, from the 
steady, studious lad to the distinguished young Herr Professor ? 
Had he not—to the honour and gratification of all Waldstadt— 
except the mean natures that always grudge a neighbour’s promo- 
tion, however well deserved—gone to fill a post in no less a Uni- 
versity than St. Bernard’s, whose professors were the great ones of 
the earth, whose streets were paved with gold to the dazzled 
child-like eyes gazing at them from afar. 

‘ Aennchen, Aennchen!’ the Frau went on to scream, disdain- 
ing the help of bells or of one of her two hard-working servants, 
‘run up and see who has come to breakfast.’ 

‘In good time, dear Frau,’ shouted a clear young voice back. 
‘I am seeing after the oven now. Is it your old friend Herr 
Jacobs? Is it Clara‘Kompst? Have you remembered the duster 
on your head, dear Frau ?’ 

‘Ach!’ exclaimed the lady thus gently reminded, stripping 
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herself of her supernumerary headgear as if she were yielding to 
a piece of girlish finicalness. 

‘You are all well, Frau Dorn? I need not ask if you yourself 
are well?’ said Hugo, following the mistress of the house into the 
Speisezimmer, with its white porcelain stone reflecting the white 
paint of its walls and its long table with the huge basket of rolls and 
the shining, steaming coffee-pot ready for use. How hard it was 
for him to think that he had ever been transported away first into 
the fields of Paradise, and next into a sea of trouble, that he was 
not rather coming in as usual from an early pupil to the morning 
meal. 

‘No, I cannot say that,’ said the Frau, a portly woman, with a 
massive countenance, reminding one that she was a country- 
woman of Martin Luther’s, while she was yet capable of the most 
expressive grimaces. ‘The Lord God has been kind to us, but 
not so kind as that comes to. We have had such illness among 
us this summer and autumn that it is a wonder we are not all 
worn to shadows. But you must want a cup of coffee, Hugo, and 
I know you like it hot.’ She sat down and began to pour out her 
excellent coffee after pushing the basket of crisp brown hérnchen 
towards him, without troubling to wait for the appearance of 
Aennchen. 

‘Iam sorry, said Hugo, taking his old place at the table. 
‘Aennchen wrote something of it. Who was the sufferer-—old 
Fraulein Wieck ?’ 

Frau Dorn put down the coffee-pot with a jerk. ‘Friulein 
Wieck! Ach! no. Her complaint is the rheumatisms, which 
come on in the winter. Besides, she and I have had a misunder- 
standing. She is no longer here. She has gone to the boarding- 
house at the corner of the market. She is welcome. She cost 
me no end of Groschen every winter for liniments and balsams, 
which it was-not worth while to put in the bill. This also was the 
rheumatisms, but out of season, and so much the more disabling 
and dangerous. But did Aennchen not write all about it ?’ 

The particulars which Frau Dorn was on the point of impart- 
ing with a slight puzzled voice, that was not without a note of 
lively consciousness in it, were cut short by the entrance of 
Aennchen, who gave another scream and flew to hug her brother. 

Hugo almost thought Aennchen ought to have grown since 
they parted, so much had happened to him in the interval; but 
here she was the same small, light-footed, apple-faced damsel he 
had left behind him. Aennchen’s dress of strong blue linen, in 
a material very little better than that of the Frau Professorin’s 
Bettchen, did not in the least signify. She was of an age and of 
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a style of good looks that anything short of sack-cloth and ashes 
would have suited. She was a singularly fresh, rosy, plump little 
creature, full of wholesome simplicity, honesty, and domesticity. 
To have seen her with her chestnut hair plaited in great plaits and 
put tidily out of her way, her rustic gown, with the sleeves reaching 
to the elbow of the round, brown, little arms—-any girlish coquetry 
in frill and riband confined to the frills of the sober-coloured linen 
of her gown and apron, and the ribbon tieing the collar at her 
throat, would have been, if the spectator were a man like other 
men, to assert that her attire was in very good keeping—could not 
have been better, in fact. It would have been for a woman—most 
probably an English woman—to cry out at the total absence of 
anything dainty, that is, anything expensive and easily spoilt, in 
the shape of snowy muslin, embroidery and lace, usually to be found 
as anaccompaniment to an English-bred young lady’s morning gown. 

Hugo kissed Aennchen with a thrill of answering tenderness. 
He had always been fond of his sister, though as he looked at her 
he recalled with almost comical wonder and discomfiture the sum- 
total of what he had expected from her. She was to have kept 
his house, to have poured out his coffee, as Frau Dorn was now 
doing, to have ordered his dinner, looked after his linen, and 
brought him his slippers when he had come in for the night. She 
was then to have sat opposite him, knitting those stockings which 
never came to an end, while she contemplated him admiringly, 
adoringly. She was to have been content to be silent if he chose 
to read, and pleased to listen with acquiescent nods if he preferred 
to soliloquise for her benefit. She was to have been ready to play 
to him with taste and skill this or that morsel of chamber-music, if 
he wanted music. But as for reading his books or differing from 
him in his opinions and proving herself not far wrong in the dif- 
ference; as for starting him on some new vein of research or train 
. of thought, carrying him farther than he had ever gone before, and 
going gladly with him on the voyage of discovery, sharing his toils 
and doubling his delights, he had no more dreamt of it than of 
Aennchen’s acting as his first lieutenant supposing he had to join 
the land force and command a regiment. 

Frau Dorn had always a great deal of business on hand of a 
morning. She was also sufficiently sensible and liberal-minded 
to judge that even her little Aennchen was capable of man- 
aging her own affairs and of doing it best in her own way. 
So after the hostess had satisfied herself that her young Herr 
Professor had not yet got into the bad habit of eating heavy 
English breakfasts, and after she had made the concession to his 
manhood, his professorship, and his long journey, of offering him 
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one of the ‘ small glasses,’ which she was glad to hear him decline, 
she departed on her household cares, forbidding Aennchen to 
follow her. The Frau laughed and sighed at the same time, with 
a slight wheeze in both the expressions of feeling, at what she per- 
sisted in regarding as the highly humorous idea of the kneading, 
the baking, the herb-drying, the pickling, and preserving, the 
cleaning and the ordering of the cleaning, which had gone on in 
her household many years before Aennchen was born, not going 
on still with perfect propriety and success, though that important 
little personage should be engaged as she ought to be in enter- 
taining a visitor who was at once so great a stranger, so beloved 
a kinsman, and so honoured an adopted son of Waldstadt as the 
distinguished young Herr Professor. 

‘And you have come all the way from England for me, my 
dear, good Hugochen,’ said Aennchen applying the diminutive to 
the big man before her, without any apparent sense of incongruity. 
‘You have come all the way to fetch me,’ she repeated, falling 
into a natural misconception. ‘It was too kind, too much trouble 
to take—I am afraid I don’t deserve it,’ she ended, with an un- 
mistakable tone of self-reproach in her voice and with a little 
moisture dimming her eyes~blue, like Hugo’s, but a lighter blue; 
for her eyes were the hue of the sky on a summer day, while his 
were the colour of the same sky on a winter night. 

Aennchen was the last person to indulge in morbid introspec- 
tion and exaggerated sentimentality. Probably she was taking 
herself to task, though she had been furnished with a good excuse 
and with his consent for having put off all the summer her going to 
St. Bernard’s until her brother had been compelled to make the 
sacrifice in time and money, which she believed he could not well 
afford, of travelling to Germany in order to take her back with 
him. In spite of Aennchen’s capabilities within a house, she was 
not adventurous without. Though she had little imagination to 
daunt her beforehand, she had shrunk a good deal from the long, 
lonely journey, especially from that terrible crossing of ‘ the North 
Sea,’ to be followed by an arrival in a strange country, albeit it 
was her fatherland—she could scarcely believe that—among strange 
people, with the single exception of Hugo. Yet she was so much 
the more practical, determinedly matter-of-fact and German of 
the two, that she would far rather have faced the difficulties and 
gone to England alone than have had Hugochen incur the needless 
expense and fatigue of coming to carry her home with him—under 
a mistaken impression too. 

The subject evidently weighed on Aennchen’s mind and abated 
the freedom of her prattle with regard to his looks and whether it 
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was because he was tired that he seemed thinner and paler than 
when he had left them. Frau Dorn had noticed it, and had im- 
mediately attributed it to too much study, but she (Aennchen) had 
been told the professors at St. Bernard’s did not work very hard. 
She blushed while she spoke, as if she were presuming to give an 
opinion upon matters beyond her scope, of which she could know 
nothing. She blushed again when she said that he had not 
adopted the English fashion of cutting his hair. Then she hurried 
off into details of Frau Dorn’s boarders, the garden, the geese, the 
last concert, Agatha Zimmermann’s betrothal, and Hermann von 
Edelberg’s having failed to pass his examination. 

If Hugo Kennett had been less preoccupied on his own 
account, it might have struck him that, after all, this was not the 
same busy, unconscious, light-hearted Aennchen he had quitted 
six months before. This was a distraite little woman, whose colour 
went and came, whose summer-blue eyes could not look straight 
into his eyes, who had the air, now and then, of furtively listening 
to distant sounds, and watching for some interruption which she 
expected to the interview. Above all, she would keep repeating 
in remorseful accents it was too bad that he should have taken all 
this trouble and come all this way to fetch her, though he had tried 
to silence her scruples by hastily begging her in English phrase 
‘not to mention it.’ 

But all the rest was so unchanged, and he was so impressed 
by its fidelity to the past that he could not spare attention to 
these personal discrepancies in Aennchen. Here was Frau Dorn’s 
company-room, with its brown floor and its strips of carpet, its 
pine chairs, its velvet sofa, on which Aennchen in her working 
gown sat demurely, its grand piano—the sole article of any market- 
able value in the room. The walls were hung chiefly with military 
drawings, done by himself when he was undergoing ‘a course of 
fortification. The drawings were framed in shining gilt frames, 
covered carefully with yellow muslin to protect the lacquer from the 
assaults of the flies. Somehow these fruits of his pencil brought 
back Aunt Lily’s studies in Church architecture with a stab of 
recollection. Aennchen’s well-grown myrtle was in its accustomed 
place in the window. Her eyes would occasionally stray to the 
plant while she talked to him, and once she darted across the 
room to pluck off a single dead leaf marring the glossy greenness. 
The echo of the old Wildstadt gossip was in hisears. Everything 
was familiar, except that Aennchen and he should be sitting idly 
conversing of a morning in Frau Dorn’s company-room, which 
any one of her boarders might invade presently. 

Hugo pulled himself together, remembering that now was the 
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time for him to prepare Aennchen for the relinquishment of her 
plans. He was bound to tell her that, instead of having come 
over to Germany to take her back with him to England, he him- 
self was about to leave England with his future undecided. except 
that since he had arrived in Waldstadt that very morning he 
had settled within himself that his life could not be spent in a 
place which was at once too narrow, and too crowded with early 
memories to be endurable. 

‘Do you know, Aennchen,’ he began, using the common, un- 
called-for preface when the speaker is certain the listener does not 
know what he is going to say; ‘I do not think I shall stay on in 
England? I have almost made up my mind to give up my chair 
at St. Bernard’s.’ 

He had been prepared for considerable surprise and disap- 
pointment, for a certain amount of sorrowful remonstrance, though 
he had not been accustomed to Aennchen’s meddling in his affairs 
and opposing him in his resolutions; but he had certainly 
not foreseen the consternation which his announcement called 
forth. 

‘ Not remain in England!’ she cried aghast ; ‘ you do not mean 
it, Hugo? Then what shall I do?’ 

‘I do mean it,’ he said with an uneasy laugh. ‘As for you, 
my dear Aennchen, I suppose you will stay on here where you 
have always stayed, at least till we see what becomes of me. 
am sorry to disappoint you, of course, but your hopes cannot have 
been very high—I do not think I was in fault there—nor your pre- 
parations so extensive that it is impossible for you to survive the 
disappointment.’ He ended with an attempt at a sardonic jest 
to hide his feelings. 

‘Oh! Hugochen, it is hard —~she clasped tightly the supple, 
firm, little hands in the lap before her—‘for you to be giving 
up St. Bernard’s and leaving England just at this time!’ 

‘ As well at this time as at any other,’ he said. 

‘You were so pleased when you got the appointment,’ she said 
piteously. 

‘The more fool I,’ he retorted gloomily ; ‘I tell you we never 
know what is good for us, any more than what is before us; you 
have nothing to regret ; you would not have liked St. Bernard’s.’ 

‘Shouldn’t I?’ she questioned incredulously. 

‘You would have been more out of place there even than I 
was.’ 

‘Why ?’ was her sole reply, but it was made in a voice full of 
deep mortification, nay, of rising resentment. 

He could not help being tickled ; for Aennchen in a rage with 
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his arrangements, either for himself or for her, was like a ruffled 
pigeon challenging the owner of the pigeon-house. 

‘Because you have grown up more of a German than an 
English girl, my dear, and the Germans are homely and hearty— 
while the English are pretentious and heartless—at least I used 
to think them so,’ for his conscience was pricking him. 

‘Not the Gages,’ she said sharply. 

‘What do you know of the Gages?’ He winced as if he had 
been stung. What bad he written about the Gages which he had 
presently forgotten, that they should be immediately dragged into 
the discussion? Had he promised her Petronella’s friendship, 
Mrs. Gage’s good-natured protection and patronage ? 

‘There are exceptions, no doubt,’ he admitted coldly, ‘but, 
Aennchen, you are not acquainted with a single creature in 
England.’ 

*I should know the Gages,’ she maintained, looking down. 
‘They would be my friends—they are yours, and they would be 
mine.’ 

Her childish obstinacy provoked and astonished him, for he 
had never known Aennchen anything save the most reasonable 
—so far as reason was required—easily-satisfied of girls. Her 
content might have been a low content, but it was at least 
cheerful. 

‘IT am not so sure of that,’ be said roughly, in his agitation. 
‘The Gages are no longer friends of mine. I do not suppose we 
shall ever speak to each other again.’ 

She interrupted him with a positive ery of distress, while at 
that moment the door opened and admitted another inmate of the 
house. 





(To be concluded.) 
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The Singular Dilemma of Mr. Fiohn Westbrook. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE AVOWAL. 


‘Dear, dear me!’ said Miss Lucilla Morton, as, chancing to look 
into her garden, she instinctively raised a small plump hand to set 
in order bobbing ringlets that showed little sign of disarray. 
‘Dear, dear me !’ 

Miss Lucilla blushed ; and as the only occupant of the garden 
was her niece, bending industriously over a rose-bush, and as the 
tending of rose-bushes seems, upon the face of it, an occupation 
of an extremely harmless and inoffensive nature, it is to be pre- 
sumed that she blushed on some one else’s account, not on Lucy’s. 
A hat was visible—a distinctly masculine hat—apparently travelling 
above the garden wall, and in the direction of the gate. The hat 
may have been the disturbing element. 

‘Dear, dear me!’ said Miss Morton again, with an extra 
flutter of the straw-coloured ringlets. The French windows were 
standing open, and Lucy heard this time and lifted her head. 
‘It is really not my fault, Lucy. If gentlemen will behave in 
this way, Iam not to blame for it; but people will talk—in a 
country place like this they are sure to be talking at this moment. 
Mr. Westbrook does not think of such things—men hardly ever 
do; but he forgets that I continually run the risk, while I remain 
single, of having somebody’s name coupled with mine. And 
he was here only yesterday. Lucy, if Mr. Westbrook is coming 
again to-day,’ ejaculated Miss Morton, shaking her head, a mingling 
of importance and agitation in her tone, ‘it can only be for one 
reason. 

The colour was coming and going in Lucy’s cheeks. She had 
dropped a little basket she had been carrying, and, as she stooped 
to pick it up, her aunt noticed her confusion—a thing altogether 
uncalled for on Lucy’s part, and even presumptuous in a person 
expecting no one. 

‘What a state of heat you are in, child!’ said Miss Morton, 
with annoyance ; ‘and your hat is almost on the back of your 
head! I don’t know what Mr. Westbrook will think of you; I 
hope he will make allowances for you, as I often have to do, I am 
sure. Not,’ said Miss Lucilla, relenting, ‘that I think you really 
mean it—it is only carelessness, I know—or that you need be 
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afraid that I am going to part with you. So far from that being 
the case, my dear, I quite made up my mind from the first that, 
if Mr. Westbrook had no objection to it, you should live with us, 
I hope you like him as an uncle, though no one, of course, could 
expect me to consult you in the matter. Dear, dear me!’ Miss 
Lucilla ejaculated, almost indignantly ; ‘what are you colouring 
so for? You surely did not think I was going to refuse every- 
body ?’ 

‘It is so warm, aunt,’ said Lucy, almost inaudibly ; but she 
straightened the offending hat, and bent again over her rose-bush. 
Miss Morton, sitting in the shaded coolness of a pleasant room, 
had no sun-rays pouring down upon her, and no abundance of 
tresses to become entangled ; but it was undesirable, nor, indeed, 
was it in Lucy’s thoughts, to mention either fact. 

‘Heat never made me look like that,’ said Miss Lucilla com- 
placently—when the gate clicked, and she retreated hastily, as 
she heard the sound, for a final arrangement of the straw-coloured 
ringlets before the mirror. 

She was sentimental ; she was, ifthe truth be told about her, 
inordinately vain; yet a kinder heart than Miss Lucilla’s never 
beat, nor was it wonder that, on this particular occasion, it should 
be in a state of agitation, for she was fifty-two, and fate had so 
willed it that she had never possessed a lover. She arranged’ the 
ringlets with a hasty hand, and then turned, expecting to see Mr. 
Westbrook approaching the open window; but she was a little 
surprised to observe that he had made his way to the rose-bush. 
He appeared to have something to say to Lucy, or, perhaps— 
it was quite possible—he too was agitated, and, manlike, had 
suddenly been seized with a desire to defer the important moment. 

Lucy exchanged the ordinary handshake with the visitor, a 
man of about thirty-two, with a pleasant face of a boyish type; 
but the clasp was more lingering than usual, on his part, this 
afternoon, and she had already noticed an alertness of step and a 
new joyousness of air. They talked in low tones for a little while ; 
they had forgotten Miss Morton, though the ringlets had been 
adjusted again, and the possessor of them had peeped impatiently 
across the grass. A searching, expressive look from the man, a 
shy, faintly responsive glance from the girl, and John Westbrook, 
country doctor with a poor practice, was tempted once again to 
do a thing he considered dishonourable, to bind a young girl by 
definite promise to a man with no settled income, when a cough 
—a slightly mincing and an altogether arresting cough—became 
the warning that recalled him to himself. 

He released Lucy’s hand—he had taken it for a moment 
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ostensibly to examine a scratch a thorn had given it—and then, 
with a lingering look at her, and with the consciousness of an 
unspoken understanding between them, he walked into the house. 
He met a gently reproachful look from Miss Lucilla’s eyes. Kind 
creature! and he-owed so much to her. He would not have 
appeared to wound her dignity for the world. 

He dropped into a seat beside her, and, with a satisfied smile, 
Miss Lucilla saw he was watching her fingers, busy with some 
fancy-work. It was an orthodox commencement. 

‘I’m afraid you're thinking I’m a very frequent visitor; but 
I wanted to tell you some news I’ve heard since yesterday. I 
think you'll be pleased, Miss Morton; but I feel sure of that; 
you’ve always been so kind to me,’ he said, drawing, in his 
animation, a little nearer. ‘ You are the kindest friend I have.’ 

‘I have always taken—an interest in you, Mr. Westbrook,’ said 
Miss Lucilla softly. ‘Oh, you needn’t mind that noise; it is only 
the parrot, dear thing.’ 

‘You have made me so welcome,’ Mr. Westbrook went on, 
with something remarkably like a tremor in his voice. ‘A poor 
doctor with no practice,—well, with nothing to speak of, at all 
events: you were the first to hold out a helping hand to me, and 
your welcome has been the same ever since. But you are always 
kind: I hear the same from everybody. Your niece, Miss Lucy, 
tells me you have the warmest heart in the world.’ 

‘Mr. Westbrook, you really must not—flatter me,’ murmured 
Miss Morton, with an agitated flutter of the flaxen curls. ‘As to 
Lucy, poor child, it is natural she should be attached to me; the 
orphan child of my brother; my god-child, too, named Lucilla, 
afterme. It was quite a matter of course that I should adopt her, 
and she thinks too well of me in consequence.’ 

‘Lucilla!’ said her companion, with an unmistakably tender 
emphasis. ‘Is her name Lucilla? Idid not knowit. It is a 
beautiful name.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ returned Miss Morton, blushing. ‘I am 


_ glad you like it. I have sometimes thought it a. little—old- 


maidish.’ 

‘Like it? How could I help liking it? Oh, Miss Morton, 
I needn’t keep silence to you,’ he said, taking her hand impul- 
sively. ‘ You must know all about it: you have been so kind and 
good ; and you have never discouraged me yet. I haven’t asked 
any promise, I couldn’t, with such a wretched look-out; but what 
I came to tell you is, that I have just had a letter, offering me an 
excellent chance in New York. I have a cousin there, a doctor: 
his practice, he writes me, is getting very large, and his health is 
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not what it used to be; and he asks me tojoin him, and I believe 
he'll take me into partnership eventually, if all goes well. Oh, 
Miss Morton—dear Miss Morton!’ ejaculated the young man 
ardently, holding her unresisting hand with still closer pressure, 
‘you have seen it for a long while, I am sure; and have still 
been so kind to me. I have no right to speak now; but, if I 
wrote when I had a right to do so, do you think the answer would 
be yes? And suppose I found it impossible to leave, to come home 
for my wife?’ 

Miss Lucilla’s natural impulse was to sink gracefully, as far 
as excessive stoutness would permit her, into the suitor’s arms; 
but as he, with a really morbid sense of honour, refrained from 
loverlike behaviour of a kind too marked, she thought better of 
it. But she murmured—quite audibly, in spite of her emotion, 
‘It would be “ Yes.” You must have already divined it—John.’ 

‘You called me “John!” That is kind of you. I wish I 
could show you how much I feel your goodness. But, supposing 
I couldn’t leave; supposing it were entirely out of the question 
on account of my cousin’s health: do you think my—Lucilla, 
said Mr. Westbrook, with a tender lingering emphasis on the name, 
‘might brave conventionalities and come out to me?’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Miss Morton, after a moment’s reflection, 
‘she would. I amsure she would. In fact—John—lI will promise 
you that she shall.’ 

‘How can I thank you?’ said John Westbrook, with simple 
fervour; and, in his gratitude, he raised the plump white hand to 
his lips. It was the hand of. one of the kindest creatures in the 
world, though a little eccentric, and somewhat uncomfortably 
enamoured of cats and parrots; it was the hand of his Lucy’s 
guardian and benefactress. 

‘Then I may write?’ he asked. ‘ And as I will not do so until 
I am in a more assured position, I may hope—soon after—dear 
Miss Morton ?’ 

‘You may write,’ Miss Lucilla said softly ; ‘and I will look for 
the letter: I shall know the postmark.’ 


CuaPTerR If. 
THE LETTER. 


THE roses in Miss Lucilla’s garden were in bloom again; and 
coming up the path one morning, the postman gave a final look 
at a letter bearing a stamp unfamiliar to him, before he let it 
drop into the box. Crowhurst was a quiet place, and the 
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postman was an old inhabitant; and as he had very little else to 
do just then, he wondered who Miss Morton’s correspondent was. 

Lucy had a headache and had not come down yet. She had 
had a good many headaches of late, and had grown pale and 
thin; nor was she so energetic as she used to be. But her aunt, 
busily engaged in feeding her favourite parrot, relinquished her 
task, as usual when she heard the familiar rat-tat. : 

‘«‘ Miss Lucy Morton :” one for Lucy,’ said the spinster, half 
aloud. ‘And another—the long-looked-for letter!’ gasped Miss 
Lucilla, sinking intoa chair, and gazing with a delightful agitation 
at the postmark and address: ‘ Miss Lucilla Morton.’ 

‘“ My darling,”’ she read aloud, as she opened it—Miss 
Lucilla’s very curls were bobbing with importance. ‘ “ My darling 
—may I venture to say ‘my darling’ at last ? My dearest little 
love, you know already how inexpressibly dear to me you are: you 
know how you have been in my thoughts, how I have longed week 
by week, and hour by hour to write to you.” How charmingly he 
writes! A sweet letter!’ ejaculated Miss Morton, looking for her 
handkerchief. ‘‘* May I have the right to call you, indeed, my 
darling, my own—and, before long, a sweeter name still ?”’ 

Miss Lucilla was. overcome, for a moment, by maidenly emotion; 
then she took up the letter again—it was the first of the kind she 
had ever received—and finished reading it. She returned to the 
last paragraph, and murmured the words aloud. 

‘“ You know I have loved you so long: would you have courage, 
my child, to come out to me? for I cannot leave.” It is really 
beautifully written; and how young he must have considered I 
looked! Blue eyes and golden hair,’ she murmured, glancing at 
the mirror. ‘The type of beauty; and he is dark: it will bea 
pretty contrast. ‘Do not keep me in suspense, my darling. If 
you knew how I longed for you; how I think of your sweet face 
every hour!-” Keep himin suspense! Why, of course, I shall do 
nothing of the kind ; it would be too cruel, too cruel!’ said Miss 
Morton agitatedly. 

‘A letter, aunt? Anything particular?’ Lucy asked, as she 
came in at the open door. Her cheek had been pale—far paler 
than Miss Morton’s, notwithstanding that good lady’s agitation ; 
but at sight of the stamp on an envelope lying on her aunt’s lap, 
Lucy’s paleness changed to crimson. 

‘ Anything particular ?’ returned Miss Lucilla, bridling. ‘Only 
a declaration of love; another offer of marriage. Lucy, child, I 
have heard from Mr. Westbrook,’ she announced, unable to be 
anything but smiling and self-important at this triumphant 
moment, and only too anxious to impart her news. ‘A charming 
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letter; really, a sweet letter, and full of protestations of devotion ; 
mentions how young he always thought I looked, and asks if [ 
have courage to come out to him. So you must make up your 
mind to part with me, child ; he asks me not: to keep him in sus- 
pense, and I shall sell the house at once.’ 

‘To part with you? Mr. Westbrook?’ said Lucy faintly ; but 
she was unable to goon. Was it all an appalling dream ? 

‘He is too delicate to touch on money matters, of course: I 
think he will be agreeably surprised,’ said Miss Morton compla- 
cently. ‘I shall take Dr. Redburn’s offer ; if he has told me once 
he should like to take this house off my hands, he has done so 
fifty times; and I shall turn everything intoready money. I shall 
lose no time, for I don’t approve of long engagements. As to you, 
my dear, Mr. Westbrook—dear me, how awkward, and yet how 
extremely natural it seems to say John!—does not make the 
faintest allusion to your living with us; he thinks newly married 
people, I daresay, are best alone ; so I shall try to leave you com- 
fortably situated with your cousin Emily. Dear, dear me!’ said 
Miss Morton, rising. ‘I havea hundred things to think of. John 
will meet me, and take me to his cousin’s; I am to stay with Mrs. 
Fairfax a short time, and be married from there; and he will be 
looking for a house, of course, as soon as he gets my answer. I 
must put on my things at once ; I want to know when the next 
mail goes out. I think,’ Miss Lucilla added, with something 
singularly like a simper, as she paused for a moment, to arrange 
the straw-coloured ringlets at the glass, ‘that I really ought 
not to be married in anything but white; I am far too young- 
looking.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


PERPLEXITY. 


*Goop heavens, I trust it’s not my head!’ said John Westbrook 
agitatedly, as he paced up and down his room, holding a perfumed 
rose-pink sheet of paper in his hand. He stopped and looked at 
it for the fiftieth time. ‘ Heavens, what idiots men are!’ he 
ejaculated, as his eyes fell on the signature—‘ Your Birdie.’ ‘To 
have everything within one’s grasp one most desires, and then to 
begin to eavil !’ 

Mr. Westbrook began to walk up and down the room again ; 
he was evidently much perturbed, though, now and then, he 
appeared to fall into reverie. ‘ How lovely she looked, that day 
among the roses!’ he suddenly burst forth, taking up the letter 
again: he knew every sentence it contained by heart, but that, 
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apparently, made no difference. ‘ My shy, sweet little darling! 
I knew she understood me; she gave me a little hope that day: 
to think my dreams have come true at last! It’s too good to be 
true! To think she’s actually coming out to me; to be my very 
own; that I’ve only to wait. I can’t realise it; it’s too much 
happiness. My dear little Lucy! My own little Lucy! “ Nodamp 
anywhere in the walls,”’ he added, an oddly perturbed look—at 
least, for an accepted lover—crossing his face. ‘I know what 
unprincipled wretches they are; I have suffered so much from the 
whole of them—especially plumbers.” It can’t be a dream: she 
did really write all that?’ He opened the pink note again and 
sat down at a table, propping his head on his hands. 

‘Mr. Puddicombe ? Oh,allright! Yes,’ said Mr. Westbrook 
hastily, as his meditations were interrupted by a message. ‘ Of 
course,’ he added somewhat bitterly, as he was left alone again. 
‘Sure to be Puddicombe ; just because I’ve been keeping out of 
his way: I know he’s the only soul I can speak to, and I’m afraid 
to face him. If I had had asister!—-but no, I couldn’t have shown 
it to her. My dear little Lucy! My shy little darling! There 
must be something amiss with my brain, I think. I hope it’s not 
overwork ; I’ve heard of such cases. I'll ask Puddicombe!”’ said 
the young man, clapping his hat on his head with something very 
like an air of desperation. ‘ If my brain’s failing me, at least T’ll 
know it. I'll show him the letter.’ 

‘ Westbrook,’ said a voice solemnly, half an hour later ; it was 


.the voice of his patient—Mr. Puddicombe was an elderly gentle- 


man of stout and rubicund aspect, and he had been eyeing his 
medical attendant with curiosity for some minutes—‘ you have 
something to tell me. I have seen, for the last quarter-of-an-hour, 
that you have something to tell me; and you don’t like to do 


‘ Something to tell you!’ repeated Mr. Westbrook, with a guilty 
start. He had been avoiding personalities in the most cowardly 
manner, and he had no idea that his unquiet had been divined. 
‘Well, you are right ; I should like to tell you something. But 
you'll let it be in the strictest confidence; I couldn’t ask even 
Fairfax.’ 

‘ John—I call you John, you know, sometimes; it was your 
father’s name, and we were friends,’ said Mr. Puddicombe im- 
pressively, ‘you are in trouble of some kind. You had better 
trust me. Tell me all; everything about it.’ 

‘In trouble? Oh no, not at all! The very opposite: I’m 
the happiest man in the world. I really should like you to know 
it, Mr. Puddicombe ; and she’s coming out to me.’ 
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‘In—deed!’ returned his interrogator blankly; he had taken a 
great interest in the young man, and the news was certainly sudden. 
‘And who’s the lady? The sweetest creature in the world, of 
course.’ 

‘Just what she is. Exactly what she is. When I left England 
I left, as you say, the sweetest girl in the world behind; I hadu’t 
ventured to speak to her while my prospects were so poor; but 
we understood one another, I think. I must tell you that she 
lived with an aunt, who quite approved of what was going on; 
indeed, it was this aunt, Miss Morton—an awfully kind old lady, 
though a little cranky about cats and parrots—who told me that, 
if I wrote, and Lucy said yes, she was quite ready to consent that 
Lucy should come out to me. Mr. Puddicombe,’ ejaculated the 
lover, in a sudden fit of ecstasy seizing his elderly friend’s hand 
in a cordial—too cordial—grip, ‘I have written; I have had the 
answer; it’s the best news in the world.’ 

‘She has said yes to you; she’s coming out to you; and what’s 
the trouble then?’ asked the patient a trifle less sympathetically, 
nursing his iniured hand. 

‘It’s the letter; it’s that that puzzles me. Either my brain’s 
going, or Lucy’s strangely—changed. I can’t understand it,’ said 
John Westbrook, crimsoning from throat to brow. ‘I left a dear 
shy girl, almost a child in some of her ways—and it seems to me 
incomprehensible. I'll read it to you—that is, some of it,’ he 
added, colouring again guiltily ; ‘and for heaven’s sake tell me 
the truth about my brain; I know you will. Sometimes I think 
my head’s not right.’ 

‘My dear darling Precious ”’—he did not read that aloud. 
Sweet Lucy! it would be desecration to disclose such innocent 
affection. ‘* I have been looking for the declaration you hinted 
at, every day since you left, and (shall I own it?) thought it very 
long in coming: but I am not going to reproach you; I couldn’t 
be so cruel. No, my dearest John, let me rather assure you fondly 
that I reciprocate every ardent expression of affection contained 
in your sweet letter. Of cowrse I will come out to you; I don’t 
approve at all of long engagements. When young people under- 
stand each other, I always think the sooner they are settled the 
better.”’ He passed over that. ‘ You were my choice from the 
first, my own Poppet ”? He laid the letter down, took out his 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead, and gazed blankly at the 
twinkling eyes opposite. 

‘Don’t like to read it to me, after all. What’s it all about? 
Pets and poppets, of course.’ 

‘Poppets!’ repeated Mr. Westbrook, with a gleam of extreme 
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joy. ‘Do you consider—do you think, Mr. Puddicombe—that 
“ poppet ” is a usual—term—in a love-letter ?’ 

‘Why, of course; of course, my dear boy; any amount of 
them. But leave the poppets out, if you want to; I’m a bachelor, 
and they mightn’t edify me.’ 

‘“T will not try to hide from you, darling, that I have had 
other admirers; but I bring to you a virgin Heart. About 
the house,”—Oh, here it is!’ said John feebly—* It is such a 
worry to me, John dear, that I cannot be on the spot to see 
to everything myself; I know men are never half careful enough 
about drainage—and what can I expect from a man in love! 
But do be sure, darling, you get a perfectly new house; and 
see that you have the choice of papers yourself. Don’t let the 
paperhanger, on any account, persuade you to get them from 
him. You will scarcely believe it, but I assure you that some one 
was telling me, only the other day, of a friend of hers who saved 
one pound sia through getting them from the manufacturer’s. 
And there is another thing makes me very anxious; don’t let 
the workmen waste their time, dearest ; J knew whata set of un- 
principled beer-drinking wretches they are—especially plumbers: 
if you had suffered as I have from them you would feel indignant 
at the very sight of them. It makes me quite low-spirited, to 
think I can’t be there to superintend; guzzling, idling things, I 
know what they are, and what I have gone through with them. 
But I shall be truly happy—really quite easy in my mind—if 
you'll make me one promise, love; that you will be firm in the 
matter of beer. 

“ And do, my dearest John, have green paper for the drawing- 
room, a light shade in the background (I should think red would 
do very well for the dining-room, but I think I might leave that 
to you; I don’t feel so anxious about that room). I am not so 
very particular as to a yellow-green or a bluish-green; but pray 
get a small pattern, and don’t be persuaded to give more than 
two-and-sixpence a piece. And—a most particular injunction, 
love—I hope you'll see that there’s a south aspect, and a really 
good cellar; and do be most particular and careful in examining 
yourself, darling, as to whether there is any damp in the 
walls.” ’ 

‘John Westbrook!’ ejaculated Mr. Puddicombe solemnly, 
suddenly becoming very purple in the face, and bringing down 
his hand on the arm of the chair with an emphatic thump. ‘You 
have drawn a treasure, sir—drawn a treasure! That woman is 
one in a thousand !’ 

‘She is indeed,’ said the lover, but with a slightly stupefied 
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air. ‘If you only kn¢éw her, knew how sweet and lovable 
she is i 

‘I don’t want to know her, sir; I mean, that I admire her 
sufficiently already, and I consider that she is one in a thousand. 
One in athousand? One in ten thousand! Upon my word, if I 
had met such a sensible girl when I was young—one who could 
find time, among her pets and poppeting, to see that the house 
had a southern aspect, and to examine, herself, to see that there 
was no damp in the walls—by George, sir, I might not be at the 
mercy of landladies at this moment—I might not be sending for 
you, for rheumatism—I might have been the father of a family. 
You ask me what I think of your letter, and I say you have 
drawn a prize; and the sooner she comes out to you, the sooner 
you marry her out of hand in case anyone else wants her, the 
sooner will you be the most fortunate man in New York, sir,— 
the most fortunate man I know.’ 

‘How well you seem to know her! I shall be the happiest 
man in the world. She’s the sweetest, dearest, loveliest girl that 
ever breathed,’ said the delighted lover. 

‘And the most sensible. Don’t forget to add that. “Asouth 
aspect, and a really good cellar!” John Westbrook, luck’s your 
way. I don’t know that I ever heartily congratulated anyone 
before on becoming tied up for life, but I do it now,’ said Mr. 
Puddicombe, with a thump on the arm-chair. ‘I warn you, sir, 
I shall be an admirer of Mrs. Westbrook’s. The most sensible 
woman I ever heard of!’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE ARRIVAL. 


THE day and the hour had come; the ardently expected, the 
longingly looked-for. The vessel was in the harbour: the ‘ Nova 
Scotia’; the vessel—happy vessel !—that numbered ‘ Miss Morton’ 
in the list of its passengers. And John Westbrook, with eager eyes 
that as yet had failed to catch any glimpse of his Lucy, and with 
heart throbbing with such delight as comes rarely in a lifetime, 
was waiting his opportunity to go on board. 

It came at last. At last he stepped upon the deck—the deck 
Lucy’s little feet must have trodden so often—and eagerly looked 
round him; scanning face after face, hoping in another moment 
to meet the sweet brown eyes and confiding glance of the little 
sweetheart who had bravely crossed the sea to come to him. 

The moments passed by, one after another. What could have 
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become of Lucy? Good heavens, if anything should have hap- 
pened to her,—if she should be ill! 

A cold chill burst out on his forehead. Why had it never 
occurred to him before? Why had he so eagerly expected all 
would be well? How many had drawn near happiness, only to 
have it struck from their grasp? He looked round again, full of 
the terrified imaginings of a lover; and at that moment became 
suddenly conscious of seeing a face he knew——but it was not 
Lucy’s face. As suddenly, to his amazement and horror, a shrill 
female voice shrieked ‘ John! ’—and Miss Morton was in his arms. 

It was Miss Morton—Miss Lucilla Morton; but it was the 
aunt, and not the niece. Miss Morton herself, looking nearer 
fifty-two than she had ever done before in his recollection, an 
extraordinary biliousness of hue about the complexion she had so 
prided herself on, and a general limpness about the straw-coloured 
ringlets. But the most extraordinary part of it to John West- 
brook was, that she should have thrown herself into his arms in a 
manner, to say the least of it, too public—people were tittering ; 
and that, at that moment, two mittened hands should be locked 
together tightly at the back of his neck—and Miss Lucilla was no 
light weight ; and she had just burst into tears. 

‘My dearest John! haven’t I been brave to come out to you? 
And if you knew what I have suffered!’ she gasped pathetically, 
between her sobs. ‘You begged me not to keep you waiting, 
and that was why I sent you word I was coming so soon, on the 
“Nova Scotia.” And you will make amends to me for all I have 
gone through with sea-sickness: you see howI have trusted you!’ 

A horrible conjecture had suddenly flashed across John West- 
brook’s brain. He gazed at Miss Lucilla in blank, speechless 
horror. ‘ Where is Lucy?’ he managed to articulate at last, with 
dry lips. 

‘Where is Lucy?’ repeated Miss Morton, bursting into tears 
afresh: her nerves had certainly been tried, and this was not the 
reception she had expected. ‘Oh, John dear, to think I should 
have braved the ocean in order to m-m-marry you, and this is all 
you have to say to me when we meet—trivial questions about 
Lucy. You might trust me, that I should have seen to every- 
thing; and so I have,’ said Miss Lucilla, sobbing. ‘Put Lucy in 
a comfortable home, sold my house, and given up all my invest- 
ments, and turned everything into ready money. And I’ve 
brought everything to you, John—I always said I would trust my 
husband in everything; and oh, have you c-c-ceased to love me?’ 
Miss Morton had become inarticulate, and was apparently about 
collapse, with a remarkable rigidity of limb, somewhat in the 
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manner considered peculiar to dolls of the rag species; but a 
desperate calmness had with John Westbrook taken the place of 
anguish, and he disengaged himself, and offered Miss Lucilla his 
arm. 

‘We mustn’t keep the Fairfaxes waiting,’ he said, with a smile 
that could only be denominated ghastly. ‘Take my arm, Lucilla; 
and where is your luggage ?’ 

‘Oh, it is all carefully labelled,’ returned Miss Morton, with a 
return to cheerfulness. ‘And you hayen’t ceased to love me? 
You still mean all you said ?’ 

‘ We—vwe are in public,’ said John Westbrook abjectly. ‘And 
about your boxes ?’ 

‘Of course, I had forgotten them. You must forgive me, 
dearest. But women are apt to forget such things ; too fond, too 
emotional,’ said Miss Lucilla, wiping her eyes. ‘And oh, my 
dearest John, you will be careful about the parrots? especially the 
one with something the matter with one eye.’ 

‘ The parrots !’ said her companion feebly. He sat down on 
a box near and passed his handkerchief over his forehead. 

‘Oh, this has been too much for you—the excitement, the 
anxiety !’ ejaculated Miss Morton. The unfortunate bridegroom in 
prospect sprang to his feet; she had evidently been about to en- 
circle his neck tenderly with one arm. 

‘Of course I had a state-room, John dear; I would not have 
left the parrots behind on any account. I had to part with the 
cats; poor faithful things, how they must have missed me!’ said 
Miss Morton, with an accent of melancholy. ‘But you are more 
to me than all, John; as I told you, I felt that I could give up 
everything for you.’ 

‘It is very kind of you, I’m sure. [’m—I’m much obliged to 
you,’ returned Mr. Westbrook wildly. ‘ And about these parrots; 
I had better go and look for them. You have parted with—with 
Lucy, you say? You have sold your house?’ 

‘Ah, I thought I should surprise you; I carefully avoided 
telling you when I wrote. Yes, I have sold out everything, even 
the furniture, John dear; I have left England behind me in every 
way. And Lucy, dear child, has gone to live with her cousin 
Emily; she will make herself useful in the family, and receive 
twelve pounds a year. And she sent her best love to her—uncle,’ 
said Miss Lucilla, blushing. 
~ '€To her uncle! Good heavens !—very kind of her. Where 
shall I find the parrots ?’ asked John, looking about blindly. 

‘Oh, my dearest John, you don’t look well! you have’ been 
overworking,’ cried Miss Morton, anxiously. ‘I have noticed, for 
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several minutes, that you haven’t seemed yourself. The agitation 
of méeting me has been too much for you; as you said in that 
sweet letter of yours, you would be in a state of feverish expec- 
tation. Surely we had better get the luggage together, and the 
parrots, at once now, and drive to Mrs. Fairfax’s.’ 

‘Mrs. Fairfax’s! Oh, yes !—we’ll drive to Mrs. Fairfax’s. And 
we'll take the parrots—both of them ; and you haven’t any cats ?’ 
inquired Mr. Westbrook, with a singular solicitude that, to an 
unprejudiced looker-on, might have savoured of desperation. ‘ Are 
you sure you didn’t bring out any of them ?’ 

‘I didn’t; but if I had known you would not have thought it 
too much-—— Oh, I do wish now I had brought Eglantine,’ said 
Miss Lucilla regretfully. ‘Such a companion she would have 
been to me when you were out; and so beautifully marked on the 
tail.’ 

Mr. Westbrook made no rejoinder. He went in search of the 
parrots ; and, five minutes later, with a stout and elderly spinster 
hanging bucket-fashion on his arm, with a parrot-cage held in one 
hand and a small boy, of grinning aspect, following with another, 
he desperately made his way back to the place where he had 
stood but a few short minutes before, full of such delightful ex- 
pectation. 





CHAPTER V. 
A PROPOSITION. 


‘CoE at last, John; come at last,’ said Mr. Puddicombe cor- 
dially. ‘More than a week since your lady-love arrived; but I 
suppose I mustn’t blame you. Of course you have brought the 
lady with you. Where is she?’ 

‘No,’ said John Westbrook desperately, throwing himself into 
an armchair opposite, and disclosing a haggard countenance, ‘ I 
haven’t brought her; and I wish somebody would have the kind- 
ness to shoot me. It’salla horrible mistake, Mr. Puddicombe ; it’s 
the aunt, and not the niece.’ 

‘The aunt! Dear, dear,’ said the old gentleman seriously. 
‘You want the aunt: however came you to ask the wrong one ? 
Though I really don’t wonder. Those remarks about damp in the 
walls showed such amazing sense in ayoung woman. Still, if you 
were attached to the aunt 

‘ Attached to the aunt! I never have been, though I seem to 
be now, worse luck to it!’ John Westbrook rejoined bitterly, with 
a hollow and mirthless laugh. ‘ My letter was addressed “ Miss 
Lucilla Morton.” I never thought of the aunt except’as “ Miss 
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Morton ;” and yet it seems she imagined it washers. Just think 
of it, Mr. Puddicombe ; it is the aunt who has accepted me; it is 
the aunt—the old aunt, sir—who has actually come out to marry 
me. And heaven knows what I am to do!’ 

‘Come out to marry you! Do you mean to say you never 
knew—never suspected , 

‘Never,’ said his companion doggedly; ‘never once. Not 
even when I brought you that outrageous letter.’ 

‘The aunt!’ said Mr. Puddicombe musingly. ‘A most 
astonishing thing! The strangest thing I ever heard of! Thought 
it was her letter, and answered you; and yet you never knew! 
Then it was the aunt who was the very sensible woman, who wrote 
about a good cellar,—and a southern aspect. A most desirable 
point. Don’t you think you could—considering that she is a 
person of such amazing sense, and that you might never find 
another ready to pay the proper attention to such things— reconcile 
yourself to it, my dear John ?’ 

‘Reconcile myself!’ groaned John Westbrook. ‘Expect the 
sweetest girl in the world, whom I’ve loved since I first set eyes 
on her, and be met by her aunt instead—fifty, if she’s a day ; 
old enough to be the mother of both of us; and so horridly, con- 
foundedly sentimental, too. I am a laughing-stock at Fairfax’s. 
They think I’m marrying her for her money.’ 

‘ Really—really!’ said his sympathetic companion, with an 
astonished stare. ‘ It is, as I said, the most astounding thing 
I ever heard of, John. But why so delicate in the matter? 
Surely you have—intimated—to her that it all happens to be a 
mistake? You have not left her in ignorance ?’ 

‘Good heavens! You are the only real friend I have; surely 
you see my position,’ said John Westbrook, with a groan. ‘ Here 
has she given up everything, she tells me ; her house, the garden 
she was so proud of, her position in the place even—she has told 
everybody she knows; she would be an object of ridicule if she 
went back. She had money, well invested, it seems; and, like 
a woman, sold out everything—some at a sacrifice—to turn it all 
into what she calls ready money for me. She’s lived in the place 
all her life ; her position, that house of hers, were everything to 
her. Can’t you see the situation I’m in ?—not to say anything of 
the rest of it; her answering my letter, and fancying herself in 
love with me. I don’t know how I keep up the farce. If she 
didn’t happen to be the best-tempered creature living, she’d have 
broken it off long ago, in disgust. And as to marriage,’ said Mr. 
Westbrook, with another groan, ‘I’ve told a hundred lies about it 
already ; said I’m not so well off as I thought; that unexpected 
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circumstances make it necessary to wait some weeks longer than 
the time I had thought of,—that’s true enough, at any rate, but 
it can’t go on for ever.’ 

‘ Really, really! And with money too, you say, and such a 
sensible woman! If you could reconcile yourself to it, John. 
I am afraid the other young lady is not likely to be her equal. It 
is the best advice I can give you. But it seems to me very evident 
that you are not going to reconcile yourself. It is the most un- 
fortunate affair.’ 

‘Yes—with money! Will bring in a nice little income, she 
tells me. Money, Mr. Puddicombe—money!’ said the young 
man, suddenly starting upright, and his countenance brightening. 
‘It isa nice thing to marry a wife with money. And such com- 
mon-sense too. One would never have rheumatism—you remember 
that letter! And not in the least ugly; plump as a partridge; 
quite a—comfortable-looking person. You should see her; you 
should really see her.’ 

‘Now that is the way to talk, John. That is reconciling one- 
self to the situation. I am delighted to hear it,’ returned his 
friend, with a genial countenance ; ‘and I congratulate you both.’ 

‘No—let me congratulate you instead! It has just occurred 
to me,’ said John Westbrook, gripping the old gentleman’s hand 
so wildly that a profane ejaculation disturbed the air. ‘If you 
would marry her yourself! She would be a blessing to you—I 
am positive she would.’ 

‘I—marry her!’ repeated Mr. Puddicombe, with an air of 
stupefaction. ‘I—a confirmed bachelor! What on earth are you 
talking about? And to ask me to marry a woman, too, I’ve never 
seen!’ 

‘But you shall see her; you shall see her this very day. She 
is just your age, or a little younger; and so talkative and lively ; 
and so sensible; and such an excellent nurse. She’s one ina 
thousand ; she’ll reconcile you to matrimony directly, I’m sure ; 
and I'll go and fetch her now, if you'll allow me,’ said the lover, 
precipitately snatching up his hat, which he had previously thrown 
in a manner expressive of despair, on the table. 

‘Stop! stop! Where are you going to? Bring her here in 
the afternoon: you’re out of your mind, boy. I have no objection 
to making the acquaintance of your lady-love,’ said Mr. Puddicombe 
somewhat more calmly, as he dropped back into his chair, ‘ but 
the other is the most astounding and ridiculous proposition I ever 
heard in my life. And the lady about to be married to you, into 
the bargain ! ’ } 

‘But woo her—win her from me. She shall never know the 
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truth,’ said the infatuated young manimploringly. ‘ You’re much 
better off than I am—and in a better social position—and a finer- 
looking man in every way > Mr. Puddicombe smiled, but in- 
dulgently. ‘Oh,if you would win herfrom me! I should be so 
very much obliged,’ said John, almost tearfully. ‘I should never 
forget your kindness.’ 

‘I think,’ said Mr. Puddicombe emphatically, ‘ you’ve talked 
enough rubbish for one morning, John Westbrook. Bring your 
intended bride here to see me, if you like: as soon as I can get 
about, I shall be happy to call on her. But all the rest of it is the 
most abominable rubbish! A finer-looking man, indeed!’ he added 
relaxing. 

‘So you are. A—a—presence I haven’t got at all. Andif you 
should like her, will you at any rate promise to consider it?’ asked 
the lover anxiously. ‘ Just to consider it: I don’t ask more.’ 

‘SoI shouldthink. Consider it, indeed! I don’t mind promis- 
ing to consider it, but I can tell you beforehand how it will end. 
But what idiotic nonsense it is, talking about a person I’ve not even 
seen,’ said the old gentleman testily. ‘ You’ve brought my rheu- 
matism back again,’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


A SOUTHERN ASPECT. 


‘I must say,’ ejaculated Miss Lucilla, drying her eyes, ‘that 
you have a very abrupt way of replying to me, John ; and I only 
inquiring about our marriage, too. I have been here so long; the 
Fairfaxes must think it so odd. But you are so abrupt, if I say 
anything. Mr. Puddicombe said to me only yesterday—a kind, 
- sympathetic man—that he thought you scarcely understood me ; 
there was a volatility about you—though I am sure I don’t wish to 
reproach you, John dear.’ 

‘So there is,’ returned the lover gloomily. ‘I’m far too volatile: 
he’s quite right. I wonder you stand it; I wonder you don’t 
throw me over. I should, if I were you.’ . 

‘I hope Iam not fickle,’ said Miss Morton, adjusting her ring- 
lets with greater cheerfulness. ‘I should feel it very bitterly, 
John—for I am no coquette, I am sure, though I may have had 
inducements to become one—if I had to blight your life.’ 

‘And what would it matter if you did blight it ? A poor beggar 
like me! You ought to have taken somebody else—somebody 
with a more assured position. With your looks, too!’ added the 
deceiver, heaving a sigh—-but it was an extremely genuine sigh, as 
wel] as a profound one—as he gazed on the charms before him. 
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‘It is often only a snare, to be passably good-looking,’ said Miss 
Morton, with a cough. ‘I do not desire to be beautiful, John ; it 
only attracts where one has no wish to do so,’ 

‘ Look at Puddicombe : he was talking of you yesterday. “ An 
extremely fine woman, Westbrook,” he said to me: three times, was 
it? No,it was five. “The more I see of her, the more I admire 
her.” I wish I had Puddicombe’s luck!’ said the melancholy one 
gloomily: it was a remark he seemed to be fond of recurring to; 
he had made it some dozens of times before. ‘I could offer you 
something like comfort then. When TI look at my position, and 
then at his, isn’t it enough tomake me despondent? Look at the 
respect he’s held in; the way he’s sought after—only he is such a 
confirmed bachelor: though, as he said to me, only yesterday, he 
never met his ideal till he saw you. An independent income! If 
that man married and took to housekeeping, what style he could 
keep up! And to think that it’s such a man as that who says, “ the 
more I see of her, the more I admire her.” To think that you 
should give up opportunities like that for a poor beggar of a strug- 
gling doctor. It’s really hardly—proper.’ 

‘Did he say that ?’ said Miss Lucilla coyly. ‘ Foolish, foolish 
man, to talk about such things so publicly—and I another’s, too. I 
will never, never desert you on account of poverty, John ; though 
I really understood from your letter you were doing well, and 
anxious to settle. Ah, no! the only, only thing that could ever 
tempt me to forsake a lover would be,’ added Miss Morton, with a 
slight accession of colour, ‘ dissimilarity of tastes.’ 

She heaved a gentle, almost regretful, sigh, as her eyes fell 
on a figure approaching the house. It was short and stout, and 
roundabout, but it was the figure of an admirer—could it be that 
she now was actually in possession of two ?—possibly a lover, of her 
own age. It would, she could not deny it, have been a pleasanter 
thing to have married someone about whom chits of girls could not - 
joke ; it would be said the bridegroom was a good deal younger 
than the bride. Why had no Mr. Puddicombe presented himself 
before? And he certainly was a much more appreciative person 
—one who could turn a compliment far more delicately—than Mr. 
Westbrook. 

‘I think, John, I see Mr. Puddicombe coming,’ said Miss 
Lucilla softly, and with a very conscious fluttering of the ring- 
lets. ‘He is here very often.’ 

‘ His time is all hisown. I wish I had his luck. He can go 
where he likes, and do what he likes; and everybody seems to 
know him,’ said the misanthropist. 

‘Yes, it is very nice for him to have his time at his own dis- 
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posal: a doctor is at everyone’s beck and call, as you are 
always saying; but I am afraid you are of a jealous disposition, 
Jobn.’ 

‘Perhaps so. But there’s time for me to improve. I’m not 
thirty-three yet,’ rejoined Mr. Westbrook. Miss Lucilla winced. 
‘ By the time I’m forty or forty-five, I dare say I shall have sobered 
down; I shall be quite an old fellow then,’ said John recklessly. 

‘Old,’ repeated Miss Morton, with a flush. ‘You do talk 
absurdly at times, John. Forty-five is not old.’ 

‘Forty-five! I should think not, indeed,’ said Mr. Puddicombe, 
as he entered. ‘ But no one in this room—except myself—has 
any right to be talking of age; and I feel myself young again— 
a boy, positively, upon my word—in the presence of such charms.’ 

He bent over Miss Lucilla’s hand gracefully, and she felt that 
he was charming ; here at least was a person of delicacy and re- 
finement, of judgment and taste. And she gave utterance to a 
sigh. 

‘ Westbrook, my dear madam, is always talking of disagreeable 
things. I own to sixty-two, and I see no reason why he should 
flaunt his youth in my face. We are all young in the presence of 
Beauty,’ said Mr. Puddicombe gallantly. Miss Lucilla blushed. 
He gazed upon her with eyes of approval, and murmured to him- 
self, ‘No damp in the walls.’ ‘ And how great,’ he added, with 
emphasis, ‘ are the charms of beauty united with discretion.’ 


CuaptTer VII. 
SOLUTION. 


‘It will be a most trying, trying interview,’ said Miss Morton, 
tearfully. She glanced at the mirror, as was her wont, for conso- 
lation; her countenance relaxed into a smile; she adjusted a 
straw-coloured ringlet, and heaved a sigh. ‘To think that I 
should be so essential to the happiness of man—that I must blight 
the existence of one or the other. Ah, they may well say,’ added 
Miss Lucilla pathetically, clasping her hands nervously together 
as she heard Mr. Westbrook’s footstep, ‘ that the gift of beauty is 
a fatal one.’ 

John Westbrook was looking very haggard. The weeks of 
suspense had begun to tell upon him. He regarded Miss Lucilla 
with a forlorn air of inquiry, and seated himself obediently at her 
side, as, with a handkerchief in her hand, she pointed to the 
vacant place. And then, without further warning, the lady burst 
into tears. 
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‘What is the matter? My dear Lucilla, what is the matter ? 
I’m very sorry, I’m sure, if I’ve done anything to wound you. It’s 
only a way I have; I don’t mean it,’ protested the young man, 
remorsefully, with a shamed remembrance, certainly, of the short- 
ness of his replies at times. 

‘It is not your fault, John, neither is it mine, I am sure,’ said 
Miss Lucilla, sobbing. ‘ I proved my attachment to you by coming 
out to marry you, and we have not seemed altogether in harmony ; 
but money, I assure you, has nothing whatever to do with it.’ 

‘I hope not. I don’t possess too much of the article; not 
having Puddicombe’s luck,’ returned the lover grimly—and some- 
what despairingly. 

‘Yes—Mr. Puddicombe. It is about him. I—I want to speak 
to you about him, John. He was—here this morning,’ faltered 
Miss Lucilla. 

She was utterly unable to understand the sudden illumination 
that seemed in a moment to have overspread John Westbrook’s 
countenance. Miss Lucilla’s conscience smote her ; to think that 
he should be on the brink of loss and despair, about. to hear news 
that would blight every fond hope he had cherished, news which 
in the very telling would, she felt sure, overwhelm her with 
remorse—and look like that. 

‘He was here this morning? And what did he say? Oh, go 
on, go on, Lucilla—tell me all, for heaven’s sake!’ urged the 
lover enthusiastically. Miss Morton looked at him with a sudden 
nervousness inspired by his manner. He could not have been in 
the habit of drinking and have managed to conceal it from her 
entirely till the present moment. But Mr. Westbrook observed 
the look: his appearance changed. 

‘You have something to tell me; what is it?’ he said, and 
his accents had become those of anguish. They were accents of 
conviction also; and Miss Lucilla felt, rather than knew, that her 
confession was already divined, that she was at least to be spared 
the sorrow of communicating the blighting intelligence. ‘ It is as 
I thought,’ ejaculated Mr. Westbrook tragically. ‘ Puddicombe 
adores you, and you love him. Oh, Lucilla!’ 

‘I am sure, my dearest John,’ said Miss Lucilla, in tears—‘ I 
don’t know that I ought to say “my dearest John,” either; but 
you will always let me regard you as a friend, I hope, if it would 
not be too trying to you, and if Mr. Puddicombe would not object— 
the thought that I must blight your life has been a dreadful one 
to me; I have cried, I am sure, till I am a perfect object. If you 
would only consider what it is to be placed in such a position, 
John; if I say I will not ruin your happiness, I am obliged to 
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make another miserable for life ; and such a very nice person,’ she 
added pathetically, ‘of such delicate refinement, and so sympa- 
thetic. Oh, dear, dear John,’ cried Miss Lucilla, bursting into 
tears afresh, ‘the shock has been too much for you. I wish you 
wouldn’t groan.’ 

‘Nothing. It was merely anguish. I often do,’ returned the 
deserted one incoherently ; and, to Miss Lucilla’s horror, he seized 
his hat, and threw it wildly, madly, in the air. ‘Forgive me, oh, 
do forgive me,’ he said, suddenly dropping into his chair ‘again. 
‘I was a little delirious for a moment,I think. Only the effect of 
the shock, that’s all. No, Lucilla, I will never stand in your 
light ; I will never come between you and happiness.’ 

‘If you should feel it too much, John,’ ejaculated Miss Lucilla, 
in fear, not unmingled with remorse; ‘if you think it would 
disturb your reason—if you could not continue to live without 
me, I could not be the cause of so much misery.’ 

‘Oh dear, no! Don’t even think of it! I resign all claim,’ 
said Mr. Westbrook, with a sudden and alarming change of 
countenance. ‘I know how fascinating Puddicombe is; I have 
seen it coming. And—and—I shall get over it in time. I hope 
you won’t consider me.’ 

‘How can you utter such words? Oh, the self-reproach that 
I feel!’ sobbed Miss Morton. ‘* Not consider” you! How can 
you use such cruel, cruel language? You think it is Mr. Puddi- 
combe’s position ; but I felt, for a long time, that there was an 
incompatibility of tastes—a dissimilarity, as he puts it—and I 
feel his words to be true. I cannot say,’ added Miss Lucilla 
modestly, ‘why I should be the chosen of each; it is a most 
painful thing to me to think that I should be necessary to the 


existence of more than one; but it is my trying position. Oh, 


John dear, do you think you ever can be happy again ?’ 
‘Perhaps not—but no matter,’ said the discarded lover, in 
accents of anguish, with a dim remembrance of a melodrama in 
which he had once taken part. 
_ €Oh, for my sake! Promise me that you will try, for my sake. 
You will find another, though it is natural, perhaps,’ added Miss 
Lucilla, with a glance at the mirror, ‘that you should think at 
. present that you could never care for anyone else. If you would 
endeavour to think of me as another’s, John, if you would try 
to tear me from your heart, I should not feel the self-reproach 
I do now. But, for my sake, promise me that you will at least 
try to be happy.’ 
‘Then I promise it—for your sake,’ said John Westbrook 
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heroically. There was the radiance of a high endeavour on his 
face; Miss Lucilla recognised it. ‘Good-bye, Lucilla! I will 
try to forget you—if I ever can.’ 


It has been said that all things come to those who wait. Miss 
Lucilla Morton had waited—for two-and-fifty years. On her re- 
turn to England as Mrs. Puddicombe, she found herself in the 
proud position of being able to narrate—with a few trifling 
embellishments—the romantic story of the heart-rending position 
in which she had been placed. The ardent declaration of devo- 
tion; the voyage she had so courageously undertaken; the two 
impassioned lovers who had sought her favour, and, above all, the 
cruel necessity she had been under of blighting a life; she did 
justice—it might even be said, poetical justice—to all. It be- 
came, indeed, as time went by, a story her friends knew by 
heart; nevertheless, references to it continued to adorn Mrs. 
Puddicombe’s conversation, and she had the happiness of being 
complacently conscious, for the remainder of her days, that she 
was an object of envy to at least the unmarried among her younger 
acquaintance. 

‘The state of mind he was in was heart-rending, my dear,’ 
—so ran the ending of the story. ‘He rushed off to England by 
the next steamer, and, in a fit of frenzy, proposed to my niece, 
solely because she was my namesake. They are getting on very 
well in New York, and I believe he is growing reconciled to it by 
this time; and it may be that, as years go by, he will become 
attached to his wife; but I know that I was his first and fondest 
love, and that life will never be quite the same to him again.’ 


MARY KERNAHAN HARRIS. 
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CuHapPTer I. 


‘AND who may Teddy Theakston be?’ asked Everad, his host, 
Tom Greville, having just left the room with the apology that he 
must go and look after the gentleman in question. 

The other occupant of the smoking-room, lounging to the 
length of six feet and proportionate breadth in the frailest of 
cane chairs, took the slenderest of cigarettes from his lips to 
answer succinctly, 

‘ An ass.’ 

George Everad, the lover of Cicely Greville ; a time-honoured 
description, sufficiently detailed, seeing that he was so much a 
lover as to be nothing else at this period of his existence, was 
standing by the fire thawing his limbs, stiff with the cold of a 
long journey on a bleak January day; he looked down on the re- 
cumbent figure with amusement in his face, and remarked— 

‘One couldn’t pick him out of a crowd by that. Is he nothing 
else? What is he here for ?’ 

Leslie sighed, 2s one who perforce resigns himself to the 
trouble of a long answer, and began in the mellow tones and 
deliberate manner which gave effect to the style of his conversation. 

‘ You’ve heard of Gullwell, the Beautifier.’ 

‘No, I haven’t.’ 

‘No! But I might have surmised as much. Though that 
you should have been able to travel for so many years between 
your rooms and the office without seeing something of him, if you 
did not hear of him, is noteworthy.’ 

‘ Who wants to hear anything about Gullwell ?’ 

‘My dear fellow, you have never opened a novel in your life, 
I dare say, otherwise you would not need to be told that it is 
proper to begin with the first generation ; to wit, in this case, 
with the grandfather of the hero. Gullwell is the world-renowned 
inventor of nose-machines, eye-openers, lip-improvers, hair-curlers, 
etc., whose advertisements are found pasted on the Tropics, and 
fluttering from either Pole. He made everything whatever that 
beautifies, including a large fortune. He had three daughters 
(part of the dodge ; he could experiment on them, and they could 
put him up to the requirements of the sex); they were called 
Cool, Fragrant, and Delicious, after the complexion-wash. Cool 
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and Fragrant?died ; Delicious married one Samuel Theakston, to 
whom was born a son, Teddy, at present a guest in the ancient 
manor house of Greville’s Dyke, and likely to remain so, I’m 
afraid, for an indefinite period. As soon as old Gullwell shall be 
good enough to get out of his dotage into his grave, said Teddy 
comes into so many willions, billions, trillions. I don’t know 
the exact figure, but you can tack on cyphers to please yourself. 
There’s nothing so easy to add, and it’s one of the biggest piles 
ever made at the expense of a credulous public.’ 

‘You may well say tack on the cyphers, then—but you have 
not told me why he is here?’ 

Leslie glanced at his friend’s face, so entirely undisturbed 
by what he had heard, with a somewhat peculiar look. 

‘Haven't 1?’ he said. ‘Thought I had. Well, you must be 
left to the enlightenment of events. Time, as the story-books 
say, will show.’ 

‘Is there anybody else staying here?’ 

‘Old Lady Clintock and her grandchildren ; and a young woman 
she brought with her of the name of Rabbit.’ 

‘Rabbit! Impossible!’ 

‘Really ; does it strike you so? Well, then, perhaps it was 
Hare, if that sounds more reasonable. George! Look to your 
defences. There are four of us; Greville, Theakston, you and I— 
and Miss Whatever-her-name-may-be will marry the weakest to a 
certainty. Yes. As sure as Iam an unprotected bachelor! I 
have invoked all the gods to preserve me from such a fate.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I do not find it so easy to get married as you 
imagine,’ answered George, thinking of Cicely. Miss Hare vould 
be nothing to him; not a very safe prediction, by-the-bye, for 
any one human being to make of another in this narrow world ; 
which of us can say who shall be anything to him, before the end 
of the chapter ? 

Sweet Cicely Greville, with her dark eyes, her bright, unex- 
pected answers, her provoking independence, her adorable gentle- 
ness—no, it was not so easy, he thought. His courtship of her, 
if such a knock-kneed performance could be called a courtship, 
had been going on quite long enough; was likely at this rate to 
goon till domesday, or until she was married to some bolder man. 
So he had told himself in thetrain, And he had come down from 
town full of the resolution to know his fate, this time, one way 
or another. But now, as he stood on the rug, staring at Leslie 
without seeing him, it seemed so very likely to be the other way ! 
And it was always so with him, that when he was far off, he would 
plot and plan to be near her once more; to insure his never 
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having to part from her again; and when he was near he would 
feel how excellent a thing is Patience—what a good friend Time 
—and how foolish it would be to run the risk of losing all by 
startling or offending her. 

His had been a life of hard, even ugly realities, much toil and 
care for others, and very little pleasure for himself; and this 
bright romance, coming at a time when a lifting of the clouds 
made space for it to settle, was grown too dear for him to face 
the possibility of its unfavourable termination with anything like 
courage. Such a lover may linger fatally long on the brink, 
waiting for a sign, and Cicely Greville was not one to lift a finger 
for his encouragement. 

Sweet and frank as she was, with an almost childlike simplicity, 
there was a delicate touch-me-not air surrounding her to which 
George was extremely sensitive. And, as he thought, he never 
got any nearer. 

But here his uneasiness ended. However little he might be 
to her, he knew that no other man was more. Hitherto he had 
had no rival. 


The firelight shone on her sunny hair, on her graceful figure, 
and on the crysanthemums at her throat as she came forward to 
greet him. How fair she looked, and he thought, with a pang of 
mingled pain and pleasure, how young! He hoped that no one 
saw his emotion. Cicely, at any rate, showed no consciousness of 
it. She was, as always, entirely mistress of herself and of the 
situation. She made him welcome, and introduced him to those 
he did not know. To Miss Hare, dark and slender, of the appear- 
ance called ladylike, in the description of toilette known as half- 
mourning ; to Mr. Theakston, fair, tall, good-looking ; made much 
of by Mrs. Greville, and tolerated by her son. And in all her 
words and movements she showed that ease and gentleness of 
manner he so well-remembered and so greatly admired. 

If beneath this graceful self-possession were hidden a shrink- 
ing modesty, and the shyest heart in the world, how was Everad 
to know it ? 

Though the inspiration almost came to him that evening—- 
that happy dreamlike evening, which he was to recall in the days 
that: followed as a crown of sorrow to their pain. For he felt sure, 
then, that she was a little glad to see him, and to have him at 
her side again. He could take her in to dinner he found; and 


he could stand by her chair in the drawing-room afterwards, while - 


she told the children the story of the Three Bears, which, she 
said, they insisted on hearing every day, until Miss Hare held 
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out a white be-ringed hand to lead them to bed. Then she 
moved to the piano, and Theakston sprang up to turn over the 
leaves for her, making little ejaculations and remarks all the 
time, like one who cannot keep long silent; until he was at- 
tracted to the group by the fire, and Everad could take his place, 
and watch the colour deepen in Cicely’s cheek at the change. 
He was perfectly happy now, and calm; listening to the rippling 
music, and quietly strengthening that resolution he had made in 
the train, without troubling as to how and when he would carry 
it out. He could hear Theakston babble, babbling, all through 
the Lieder, and he cared nothing at all about him. He seemed 
to know the lad by heart to whom he had scarcely spoken. In- 
deed, who does not know a Teddy Theakston, with his astonishing 
flow of talk (he could spin as many words out of nothing as he 
would have delighted in finding in ‘ Perfection Soap’ had these 
interesting competitions come in his way); his invariable cheer- 
fulness, his too good opinion of everybody, himself included, his 
anecdotes and jokes, and his little laugh ? 

But Mrs. Greville was interrupting Cicely’s playing, that she 
might hear what Lady Clintock was reading, which she need not 
have done, for it was only a paragraph from what looked like 
an over-grown pamphlet, with a rose-coloured cover, wherein a 
Prince, a prima donna, a diamond necklace, and a wager were 
connected with a-little-bird-told-me air of mystery, which might 
have been aggravating had the subject possessed any conceivable 
interest for anybody. And Miss Hare was teasing Leslie to tell 
her how someone who appeared to be a mutual acquaintance, came 
to be the Editor of They Say. 

‘The most powerful of human motives,’ he told her: but she 
had not an idea what that could be. 

‘It was like this,’ he said, addressing himself to Cicely, perhaps 
to elude the other young lady ; ‘he lost all he had in a lawsuit, 
lost also, naturally, the lady he wanted to marry. After which 
he took to literature, that he might taste the pang of despised love 
and the law’s delay combined, having tried them both separately. 
Didn’t like the combined flavour. It is not everybody that does. 
So he gave up literature, and wrote a shilling novel. Put a murder 
at the beginning, a marriage at the end, and scattered dollars and 
“darlings!” all over the intervening pages. This brought him in 
some money, wherewith he started that charming rose-coloured 
periodical ; and I have just heard that he is engaged to the fasci- 
nating Miss Lovepenny.’ 

They all laughed at Leslie’s little biography, but he himself 
never laughed at anything. Life being too serious, as he said. 
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But Teddy Theakston, who buzzed about a drawing-room like 
an uneasy blue-bottle, and did not much care to hear anyone talk 
but himself, was begging for a song; so Miss Hare who had 
quantities of voice—and also of another metallic possession—filled 
the room with ‘ The beating of our own hearts,’ and ‘ Young maids 
must marry ;’ and thus the evening ended. 


CuHaPpter II. 


‘He does not find Teddy such an insignificant rival as he 
supposed,’ was Leslie’s inward comment on his friend’s appearance 
as he stood one day in his favourite attitude against the mantel- 
piece staring down into the fire. Anxiety, sleeplessness, jealousy 
had laid heavy hands on Everad, and he bore the marks of their 
treatment in his face. For since that happy evening (long ago 
it seemed to George!) his golden romance had changed to a 
wearing sorrow, he knew not how. There had arisen some cloud 
between them, which at first he had been near to calling Cicely’s 
shyness, and had hoped to melt by the power of his love, but now 
he had begun to call it by another name and to regard it with a 
very different feeling. Heavens! Was it possible that he should 
ever come to hate a Teddy Theakston! He could get near to her, 
it seemed ; he did not want opportunities ; but then some men can 
make love in a crowd, quite comfortably. One day George had 
heard him assuring Cicely, who had been benevolently wishing for 
a subject whereon to exercise the skill acquired in Ambulance 
classes, that he was ready to be broken on the wheel for her sake ! 
He spoke in all earnestness, but she had only laughed and told 
him that he was too accommodating ; he would be as useful to her in 
that condition as Humpty Dumpty. But if 7 had said as much, 
thought George bitterly, she would not have laughed! Indeed, 
though it was one of his grievances that the days spent in sport 
and the evenings in company afforded no opportunity of speaking 
to her, yet as he hung night after night over the fire brooding upon 
his trouble, his self-reproachful memory furnished him with 
enough ‘things one would rather have left unsaid’ to have set 
Punch up in copy for a year. Pondering in this way, with the 
flute-like tones of Leslie’s voice, and the cracked-flute-like tones 
of Theakston’s sounding drowsily in his ears, his mind was tossed 
like a shuttlecock between two battlcdores. 

He would go and give it up. 

He would never go and leave the field to Theakston. 

.. That happily constituted individual, to whom George, in 
cygmon with every other man of his acquaintance, was a capital 
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fellow, a very good fellow indeed, would have been greatly 
astonished, could he have known the feelings with which he was 
regarded ; Everad at last found the very sight of him so irritating, 
that he left off going into the smoking-room at night with the 
others; and took instead to wearing out the pattern of the carpet 
between the door and window of his bedroom. 

After a long silence, during which Leslie was making kind 
reflections on Cicely and the sex in general, — 

‘ George,’ he said, ‘ things seem to be going pretty badly with 
you. Hadn’t you better get out of this?’ 

Everad nodded, still staring down into the fire. Then, in a 
hard, short sort of way— 

‘I have not achance. That other fellow has it all his own 
way. He is out somewhere with her now.’ 

Leslie shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Who would have a chance against the Billionaire!’ 

‘No! it isn't that. She would not care for any man’s money. 
It is his chatter she likes. Though how she can I don’t know— 


. it seems to me the poorest stuff. But I believe women, so long 


as a fellow keeps talking, think him charming, no matter what he 
says. And I can’t talk, unless I've got something to say. Indeed 
I can’t talk then.’ 

To which Leslie, who thought that he knew women, and that 
old Gullwell’s heir might have his choice of all the girls in England 
although he were dumb, merely answered, 

‘Get back to your work, George. Holidays don’t suit fellows 
like you.’ 

‘You're right!’ cried George, with sudden energy. ‘They 
don’t! This dawdling is playing the devil with me! And I’m 
going back ;’ striding out of the room as he spoke. 

‘Very little play about it,’ muttered Leslie. ‘Looks un- 
commonly like going to the devil in earnest. I never sawa fellow 
so altered in my life!’ 

George went straight to the library, sought for a railway guide 
among the books on the table, and carrying it to the window, 
seated himself in the recess, to catch the light of the winter 
sunset. 

But soon the dreamy habit which had possessed him of late 
came over him, and his eyes wandered from the page to the 
prospect outside ; the flower garden with its terrace-walks sloping 
down to the water’s edge, destitute now of flowers; the home- 
fields beyond, park-like in their aspect, with groups of fine old 
trees on rising ground; the delicate tracery of their leafless 
branches showed out against a saffron sky; the red sunlight was 
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shining on their trunks, flushing the smooth snow on the hill-top, 
and touching with fire one distant curve of the river winding 
darkly between its white banks. It was a still, frosty afternoon. 
He could remember just such afternoons last winter when they 
had been skating together, happy. 

Happier than he had known then, or than he should ever be 
again. 

And as he sat there, his thoughts drifting back to the time 
when he first knew her, he always’ seemed to hear, as a running 
accompaniment to his pictures of the past, the tinkling of a foolish 
little tune, playing somewhere far away : 


‘Oh! love for a week, a year, a month, a day; 
But, alas, for the love that loves alway !’ 


it kept on singing. He had been listening to it for a long time 
as it seemed, when the door opened, and someone entered the 
room. A fact -he was too listless to have noticed, but that Miss 
Hare gave a little scream, after the manner of such women when 
they come upon anybody unexpectedly, and let the things she 
was carrying fall to the ground; her writing case and various 
sheets of paper. He was obliged to rouse himself and pick them 
up for her; then she passed on into the adjoining room, now used 
as a playroom for the children. 

But in returning to his seat, Everad’s eye fell upon a piece of 
paper which he had evidently missed. He took it up and was 
looking at it mechanically, when suddenly his face flushed, and 
he drew near to the window like one who cannot depend upon his 
eyesight, though there was plenty of light in the room to decipher 
the writing, in the square legible hand affected by the young 
ladies of to-day. 

‘I understand that a marriage is arranged and will shortly take 
place between Mr. Edward Theakston (heir to the universally-known 
Job Gullwell) and the only daughter of the late Thomas Greville, 
Esq., of Greville’s Dyke, Yorkshire. Mr. Theakston has made 
himself deservedly popular in society, and the wedding will, I 
believe, create no small sensation.’ 

What might it mean ? 

George stood for a moment confounded, asking himself if 
some trick of a brain overwrought had caused the thing he 
dreaded to take shape'in black-and-white, beneath his eyes. Then 
he strode quickly to the adjoining room, and threw open the door. 
Miss Hare was standing at the table searching among her papers. 
She looked up anxiously as he entered. 

‘Oh, my note—thank you—’ but he ignored her outstretched 
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hand, laying the sheet open on the table before her, and keeping 
hold of it. 

‘ What does it mean?’ he demanded, staring grimly down upon 
her. ; 

Now everybody knows what a distressing thing it is to have 
your original compositions read by a person of no sympathy or 
appreciation, and perhaps it was this which agitated Miss Hare. 
At any rate, she could not think of a servicable lie at the moment, 
and began to pour out assurances of having meant no harm, and 
it was only what everybody would know before the next number 
was out... . 

‘Then I understand that you were going to send this to the 
papers ?’ he broke in upon the confused sentences. 

Only to They Say. She did send little things sometimes. 
There was no harm; only he must please not mention it. . . 

‘Then you have no authority to publish this? You have not 
been desired to do so? Why should you then?—What do you 
expect to gain by it ?’ 

To his astonishment she took the question literally. 

‘Perhaps half-a-guinea,’ she answered; and there was a pause. 

Everad had borne much and foregone much to place his own 
sisters above such miserable shifts as this, but he was not thinking 
of that, or of her. 

‘You have no authority, you say. How do you know that this 
is true ?’ 

Oh yes, it was true, she knew; Mr. Theakston had told her. 
And George sickened as he heard it. 

‘ May I ask,’ he said with something like anger, ‘in what way 
Miss Greville’s engagement can interest your readers ?’ 

Oh, not at all! If she were engaged to anybody, to himself 
for instance, the editor would not thank her for the announcement. 
It was because it was Mr. Theakston 

George turned abruptly and left the room with the paper in 
his hand. In his old place by the window he smoothed it out, and 
read it over and over. The beloved name and the name he hated 
in conjunction. It had been all very well to contemplate this 
wretched possibility from day to day, fearing it and hating it until 
he believed it a certainty; it had been very well to refer to it 
before Leslie as a thing inevitable, and to admit his confirmation 
of it; but now that he had it before him in black and white, now 
that his sleeping dread had sprung suddenly to life, confronting 
him, he saw it in all its monstrosity and deformity. 

Cicely Greville———Edward Theakston. 

It was a lie! The girl had invented it for profit, or Theakston 
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had deceived her. If that—if Theakston!—A savage pleasure 
came into his face at the prospect of a reckoning. Then he tried 
to think it out soberly. He was conscious of the dulness of brain 
that comes from want of sleep, and he had a feeling that by wait- 
ing he should come to a clearer comprehension of this thing. So 
he set himself to rest rather than to think. But only togo round 
in the old mill. To feel, as often before, first the incredibility of 
her caring for any man but himself, his great love refusing to 
believe itself without return—then, the conviction born of a joy- 
less life, that happiness was not for him. Then he tried to realise 
how it would be to-morrow when he had left her and gone back to 
. his lodgings, the rooms he had always felt so dreary, until he had 
peopled them with visions of her. To go back to them dismantled 
—the last state of that man would indeed be worse than the first. 
He should hear of her-—of this marriage shortly about to take 
place—No! by heavens he should not—he knew in his soul the 
thing could never be. 


CHAPTER III. 


THERE was a sound of voices and light laughter, the familiar 
swing of the garden-gate ; they were coming back. Everad placed 
himself where he could watch for her. Theakston was holding 
open the gate; Mrs. Greville and Lady Clintock passed through. 
But Cicely did not. She lingered talking to Theakston, her little 
ambulance book and her bandage in her hand, her face, as she raised 
it to his, clearly defined against a background of yew. Then, 
instead of following the others into the house, they turned aside 
together down one of the paths. 

Everad stood until they were out of sight, his face white with 
rage, and his fists clenched ; then, falling back in his chair with a 
groan, he covered his face with his hands. 

God! that a man should carry such a wild beast in his breast 
as this! 


Afternoon again; and they were coming in from shooting. 
George could feel the snow deathly cold about his feet, and the 
sun’s last rays hot as flame upon his head. His gun weighed heavy 
in his hand, and there was a load of lead in his breast. 

Theakston was chattering as usual, bragging of the birds he 
had brought down, but, as it seemed, with an extra meaning in his 
brag. They had reached the hill-top crowned with trees. George 
could see the lace-work of their branches against the saffron light 
on the horizon ; could see, too, a flitting figure in the garden below, 
and knew well enough whose the figure was, and who was watching 
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it besides himself. Presently there was a wave of the little hand, 
and Theakston, throwing his gun to the keeper, began running down 
hill. A sharp report rang through the stillness, a puff of smoke 
cleared away, and someone was lying face downwards in the snow, 
the sunset (or was it not the sunset ?) turning the white about his 
head to crimson. 

There was horror in the air, horror in their looks as they gathered 
about him; but none in Everad’s heart. Exultation there, and 
triumph. He would neverrun to her beckoning more! He should 
not have her. 

Then came Cicely’s pure eyes—deep eyes, full only of pity— 
pity for him. 

Oh, George! Could all your life of self-control and self-denial 
do nothing to help you from this! 

There was a bitter cry—the cry of a man who knows that he 
has fallen, and Everad sprang to his feet, pale and trembling. 

His cry was answered by another, anda childish treble piped 
out : 
‘Did I frighten you, Mr. Everad? You did jump. It’s only 
Elsie; and I want the musical box.’ 

Everad drew a deep breath, and shook himself together. It 
had been only a vision—a ghastly day-dream. Not true. But it 
might have been—what did he know? He had seen them linger- 
ing in the garden together—that was real; so was the heavy pain 
about his heart. 

The little voice kept piping on about its wants. 

Cousin Cicely had said she was not to reach down the musical- 
box for herself, and the small warm fingers kept drawing him into 
the next room. 

‘ Where is cousin Cicely ?’ he asked. He would go to her an? 
say good-bye, while he was fit to touch her hand. ' 

He lifted the toy from the shelf; its foolish little tune ha 
run down, and followed the child’s pattering steps through the 
passages. 

The light was dazzling in Cicely’s sitting-room, as he stood 
looking in at the doorway. She was sitting before the fire, with 
Elsie’s brother on her lap, his face raised to hers in wrapt atten- 
tion. 

‘Who has been drinking my milk?’ she was saying. They 
were at the most thrilling point of the favourite story. 

But she stopped and turned her face to his, and again a great 
instinct triumphed over his doubts. In spite of the paper he held 
in his hand, in spite of what he had seen from the window, if she 
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were not the basest of coquettes, if she had a heart at all, it was 
his, not Theakston’s or another’s. 

‘Do you want me?’ she said, looking wonderingly up at his 
haggard face. 

‘Yes, Cicely. I want to know—tell me with your own lips, is 
it true what they are saying, that you are going to be married to 
Theakston ? ’ 

She rose hastily and faced him, putting the child from her knee. 
Then her answer came quite low, in a single word :— 

‘No.’ 

That was all; but Everad felt that language could contain no 
negative more forcible than the one word so spoken. 

He crushed the hateful paper in his palm, and dropped it into 
the blaze. : 

Then turning towards her, he saw that all the colour had faded 
from her cheeks, and she wore that look of helpless pain we see in 
the eyes of a child who has been unjustly chidden, and dares not 
defend itself. 

‘I have hurt you!’ he cried, and when he saw the dark eyes 
brim over, with the passionate impulse we feel towards the child 
we have been wrongfully accusing, he caught her in his arms, and 
kissed the tears from her face. 


The two round-eyed spectators of this little drama could bear 
no more. 


Hand in hand they trotted off at full speed to startle their 
grandmother, reading aloud about a charming villa residence to let 
at Wimbledon, with the yet more interesting information that Mr. 
Everad had been making Cousin Cicely cry; and now he was 
kissing her better! 

So Cicely’s marriage never appeared in They Say. But Teddy 
Theakston’s did, and our readers will surely take more interest than 
ever in the weekly descriptions of his wife’s dresses and dinner- 
parties, when they learn that this enviable leader of fashion is 
none other than our old friend—Miss Hare. 


MADELINE WRIGHT. 





Mrs. Crupper’s Diplomacy. 


CHaAPTer I, 


Mrs. CrupPeR paused in the act of delicately tapping some 
mysterious white powder from the handle of an upturned tea- 
spoon into the steaming and expectant teapot, and looked with 
meditative scorn at her son. 

‘Just like your poor father! Pig-headed and perverse,’ she 
sighed. 

Gaspard did not answer. He shifted uncomfortably in his 
shiny leather armchair, threw back his head against the unsym- 
pathetic background of roses crocheted in white cotton, and 
thrust forward a pair of large, curveless carpet-slippers. He was 
a tall, fair, pale, young man, with stiff, light eyelashes, and lips 
that could never quite close by reason of his long, white teeth. 

Thus unopposed, Mrs. Crupper continued narratively, as she 
fitted on the cosy and’ proceeded to baptise the cups. ‘Flannel 
next your skin, or you’re a dead man, William! I told it him 
day after day. But he wouldn’t listen to me—always thought he 
knew best, and he got his reward. And you, Gaspard, are for all 
the world just such another. I’m sure I can only hope and pray 
that you may escape unpunished.’ 

Goaded to defiance by this last and most undeserved attack, 
Gaspard sat up and answered : 

‘But, mother, it’s preposterous!’ he remonstrated. ‘I tell 
you it’s a thing you can’t possibly do. You want to be civil, but 
you will only end by offending both the squire and the mayor.’ 

Mrs. Crupper folded her hands on her lap, for the tea was as 
yet scarcely sufficiently ‘ drawn,’ and looked pityingly at her son. 

‘ My child,’ she said, ‘ you are still young,’ 

As this did not admit of contradiction, Gaspard was obliged to 
let it pass, and Mrs. Crupper continued: ‘You have yet much 
to learn, Your poor father himself was only too glad in the end 
to seek my advice and support. And you couldn’t do better 
yourself, Both these families,’ she went on—-becoming rather less 
judicially impartial in tone as she left the preamble and came to 
the gist of her discourse—‘ both these families have called upon 
me, and ’tis clearly my duty, since I have been so unfortunate as 
to miss them, to make some effort to see them and do the polite 
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in return. What matters it,’ she proceeded loftily, waving a 
small hand which gave a general impression of joints—‘ What 
matters it though the one be Sir Edward Digby, Baronet, owner, 
or squire as you call him, of most of the Jand about here, and the 
other plain Mr. Joseph Bigg, brewer and mayor? They are both 
your parishioners, since the ill-health of your vicar has left you 
virtually the spiritual head and representative of this place.’ 
Here she bent a solemn gaze upon her attentive though manifestly 
impatient son. ‘And, Gaspard, I have always held, and I did 
my best to try and impress your poor father with the same, that 
with a clergyman there should be no differences of rank acknow- 
ledged. He should be the rallying-point, the common centre, no 
matter how divergent the—the—~’ she hesitated for the suitable 
term, and finished up rather lamely, ‘ the parties.’ 

Her son broke in, not giving her time to gather up the thread 
of the harangue her hesitation had disturbed. 

‘Yes, yes, mother! I know all you’ve got to say. You have 
said it to me a hundred times already. But it’s neither here nor 
there. Can’t I ever make you understand, I wonder? Don’t you 
see? Here’s Sir Edward, the most stuck-up old fellow there ever 
breathed, I believe; a staunch Conservative, our member, and a 
regular old-fashioned stick-in-the-mud. And then you want to 
ask Joe Bigg to come and meet him. Joe Bigg the brewer! 
He’s mayor of the town and tremendously rich, I know, indeed 
they say he could buy the old squire up ten times over, especially 
just now when Sir Edward’s so hard up. But though Joe Bigg’s 
a nice enough fellow in his own way, in my opinion, he and Sir 
Edward hate each other like cat and dog. You see the mayor’s 
such a red-hot Rad. And last election he tried to get himself in 
for West Thorpe and moved heaven and earth to kick the old man 
out. Then when he found he couldn’t succeed, for all the people 
round are mad about Sir Edward, and Joe Bigg hadn’t a chance, 
he called down curses from above and has opposed and annoyed 
him in every possible way ever since. Why, they are at regular 
cuts !’ 

Gaspard’s tone was triumphant as he wound up with this last 
clenching argument, which he felt must convince even the most 
feminine obstinacy. 

But Mrs. Crupper only smiled benignly on her excited son. 
His eloquence had been indeed useful in giving her time to re- 
collect her scattered ideas, and she now resumed her discourse in 
the most unmoved manner. 

‘My.son, then is your duty all the more clearly to reconcile 
these two, to act the part of peacemaker between them. The 
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more you say the more do I see how very important, nay, urgent, 
it is that no more time should be lost about this. You mean well, 
Gaspard, I am sure, but you are sorely in need of a hand to guide 
you, a voice to whisper direction, Just like your poor father. 
He could act excellently and had the best intentions, but he 
always required me to take the initiative, to point the path which 
he must tread.’ 

Gaspard sighed hopelessly. If this were ]iis mother’s tone, it 
was useless indeed to try and move her. He changed his tactics. 

‘Then, mother, the young ladies.’ He flushed and looked a 
little foolish. ¢ They would never hit it off nicely here, not in a 
little room like this, drinking tea together. It’s different at some 
great parish tea or féte. Then they’re friendly enough. But 
Miss Digby, though she’s very nice, I’m sure, has all her uncle’s 
pride and stiffness of manner, and I know Polly I beg 
pardon,’ stammering confusedly as his mother’s stare recalled him— 
‘I mean Miss Bigg—can’t stand that kind of thing. She’s full of 
spirit,’ he dilated, ‘and won’t be patronised. She sees it in a 
minute, and then her monkey’s up and , 

‘Your speech is both vulgar and unbecoming, Gaspard 
William,’ interrupted Mrs. Crupper, severely if irrelevantly, ‘ and 
I do not understand your allusions to “ Polly ” and her “ monkey.” 
I shall issue my invitations to Sir Edward Digby, Baronet, and his 
niece and to Mr. Bigg and his daughter, since you say Mrs. Bigg 
is an invalid and never goes out. I shall ask them to drink tea 
’ with me on the 17th, and I shall feel that, whatever your attitude 
in the matter, I have done my duty as a Christian woman in 
trying to reunite discordant elements. Your wisdom, Gaspard, 
may be of the world, but, my poor child, it is only of such world 
as you know. My experience you must allow to be a little larger. 

. . « Here is your tea.’ 

Gaspard groaned inwardly, but he accepted the proffered cup 
meekly enough. He knew that tone and look from childhood, 
and had never yet ventured to question or oppose them. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. CRUPPER was not a woman to be baffled by one or two 
reverses. She had always prided herself on her fertility of 
resource, and although so far circumstances had certainly been 
very much against. her, she had not any intention of giving up 
the game. As she told herself, she had not left her snug little 
home, and given over her district-visiting and mothers’ meeting 
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into alien and probably incapable lands for no practical purpose. 
A passive and patient acquiescence to defeat, generally speaking, 
is the outcome of the education and struggles of a lifetime, and 
Mrs. Crupper had never felt either the desirability or the need for 
acquiring such a state of mind. Still, as she sat alone in her son’s 
parlour, some ten days after the conversation just reported, dili- 
gently crocheting a three-cornered shawl of that hard gray wool 
ladies seem to find specially suitable for garments for the poor, she 
had nothing but a series of disasters to contemplate. 

She had come down from London three weeks before, eager 
for action, her plan of attack carefully elaborated. And she had 
felt that hers was a good cause, and that she had right and even 
duty to support her. 

The situation, roughly speaking, was very simple. A comfort- 
able living that must soon be vacant, since its vicar, who had long 
been unable to perform any of the duties of his office, was now 
known to be dying in the south of France, whither he had been 
ordered for his health. That was the first point. Then, given a 
popular and excellent curate (he must be that, for was he not the 
son of his father—and mother ?), the patron of the said comfort- 
able living residing close by, without child of his own to provide 
for, a widower, and alone in the world but for a young niece who 
lived with him, and the deduction was not very difficult to make. 
Gaspard had kept his mother so well supplied with the details of the 
circumstances and doings of his parishioners, that even before she 
had ever seen any of them she seemed to know them all personally 
and thoroughly, and the little romance her imagination had woven 
from the few pregnant facts just stated had, in London at any 
rate, soon assumed the appearance of an accomplished fact. Gas- 
pard would, his mother felt sure, do well in the position which 
she coveted for him. He only needed a little of the help of a 
woman’s tact and address to procure him that position. 

No wonder, then, that, on hearing of his vicar’s serious illness, 
the good lady had promptly packed up her things and announced 
her intention of paying her son a visit. Even in the railway 
carriage on the journey down to West Thorpe, though as she 
neared her destination she found the distinct outlines of her 
London castle-in-the-air becoming somewhat vague, and she 
realised more of the difficulties she would have to encounter, her 
undertaking had still seemed comparatively easy. She had not 
been a week in the place when Sir Edward and his niece had duly 
called on her. But with this first necessary preliminary to her 
plan accomplished, had also begun the first of her series of mis- 
fortunes. For she had been out when this visit which had been 
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so eagerly expected was paid, and, again, the squire and Miss 
Digby had been from home when she had returned their call. 
Then, in spite of Gaspard’s remonstrances, she had asked them to 
drink tea with her. The foolish boy did not know what was for 
his good, she had reflected, nor how necessary it was that she 
should make the acquaintance of his future wife and her uncle. 
To give an air of friendship to the party, however, and prevent 
things looking ‘ particular,’ as she mentally expressed it, she had 
insisted on including in her invitation Mr. Joseph Bigg, mayor of 
the little county-town of West Thorpe, and his daughter. Of this 
stroke of diplomacy she had been at the time particularly proud, 
but she now owned to herself that her boldness had bordered on 
foolhardiness, since she had not then so much as seen Mr. Joseph 
Bigg. 

The day of her tea-party had arrived. Mrs. Crupper had 
donned her best Bedford lace cap with its crimson ribbons, and a 
pair of mittens, and sat with a flush of expectation and Gaspard 
in admiring and awed silence awaiting her guests. Mr. Joe Bigg 
had been the first to appear. He was a big, stout man, with a 
jovial face, and a gleaming white waistcoat and button-hole. He 
came in rubbing his hands and throwing his weight from leg to 
leg with a gait which was peculiarly his own. He apologised 
jocularly, and with many facetious winks in the direction of the 
confused curate, for his daughter’s’ absence. She was away from 
home paying a visit, he explained. Mrs. Crupper was still 
breathless from the nervousness that his great presence and loud 
voice inspired, when Sir Edward and Miss Digby were announced. 
She had a dazed remembrance of seeing a tall, old man with white 
hair and a slight stoop standing in the doorway, and of hearing 
Mr. Bigg’s profane exclamation of surprise. And then the baronet 
was bowing over her hand and excusing himself for not being 
able to do more than just bring his niece that afternoon. He was 
otherwise engaged, he said, and would do himself the honour of call- 
ing another day, and he was out. of the house and had regained 
his carriage before his horses had had time to turn. 

His abrupt exit had thrown a decided shadow on the company. 
_ Mr. Bigg, apparently, could not get over the sudden appearance 
and disappearance of his rival, and kept murmuring to himself 
distinctly audible and uncomplimentary allusions to the member 
for West Thorpe. Mrs. Crupper did her best to drown these, but 
Miss Digby, though a very pretty and stylish-looking girl, was - 
not easy to get on with. Either she was suffering from an aggra- 
vated share of the embarrassment intu which her uncle’s behaviour 
had thrown them all, or else she had in truth the stiff, proud 
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manner that Gaspard had described. Mrs. Crupper, like many 
another hostess, had heaved a sigh of relief when her guests had 
at length left her, and she sighed again now as she went mentally 
over the whole trying scene. In London the match which would 
of course follow Gaspard’s presentation to the vacant living had 
seemed so very apparent. Indeed, stray hints in his letters 
had already prepared her for it. With an effort she roused her- 
self. She would not be too down-hearted yet. Perhaps, after 
-all, Miss Digby’s stiffness was referable to the natural shyness of 
a girl in the presence of her lover. But even Mrs. Crupper, 
with her sanguine temperament, could not but acknowledge that 
Miss Digby’s manner, in her treatment of Mr. Joe Bigg and other- 
wise, had scarcely been such as to justify such a theory. 

iy Still, as already stated, Mrs. Crupper was far from owning her- 
self beaten. On the contrary, as she sat alone with her crochet- 
work, her cloth house-boots resting gently on the shining brass 
fender, her dress economically raised, she felt that she had already 
let too many days slip by without action or effort. As she fully 
realised this, she laid down her work, removed her spectacles, 
wiped her eyes thoughtfully, and then crossing her hands on her 
lap sat looking meditatively into the fire. After a few minutes 
of silent thought, she rose with sudden decision, put back her 
chair, opened the window a little at the top, made up the fire, 
and left the room. 

* When next she appeared she was fully equipped for walking, 
and an observer might have noticed that she had evidently 
dressed with great care, and wore her best bonnet and mantle. 
This was with her a piece of unusual extravagance, and might 
have been taken as indicative of an extraordinary state of mind. 

She was an active woman for her years, which could not have 
numbered less than five-and-fifty, and she walked along with a 
short springing step which carried her quickly over the ground. 
Soon she had left the little town behind her, and had gained the 
open country road. It was a lovely, clear day in early winter, but 
as Mrs. Crupper was not an observer of nature, she did not stop 
to admire the pleasant scene. She walked steadily on till she 
had reached the spot where Sir Edward's somewhat dilapidated 
park-palings commenced. Here she paused a moment to stand 
on tiptoe and crane her neck over their tantalising height, so as 
to obtain a view of the green slopes and browsing cattle beyond. 

‘Every acre let up to the house,’ she pondered. ‘It is a pity 
that the girl hasn’t any money. But there—one can’t have 
everything, and ’tis a splendid match for Gaspard in every other 
way. Such a connection will be the making of him. And the 
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living itself is a good 900/. a year—quite enough for young people, 
and more than ever we had!’ 

She smiled to herself at the visions her soliloquy had conjured 
up, and then continued her walk briskly, passing without hesitation 
in at the little gate, which, as she remembered from her former 
visit to the Hall, led by a short cut, through a plantation up to the 
house. 

She moved swiftly over the fallen and still crisp leaves, noticing 
with a passing gleam of interest a great chalk mark that crossed 
many of the trees by the way. A turn in the path brought her 
suddenly in full view of her object. Sir Edward was standing only 
a few paces distant, but with his back turned to her. He seemed 
to be intently contemplating a stately oak, under which he stood, 
and as she watched him he moved a step nearer to it, and with a 
swift movement, as of resolve after long hesitation, drew a chalk 
mark across its noble trunk. 

‘Got to part with some of his timber, and doesn’t seem to like 
it much,’ Mrs, Crupper meditated, as she heard him draw a deep 
sigh. 

She coughed gently to attract his attention, and he turned 
directly, and, recognising her, saluted her courteously. 

She could not help noticing with pleasure the perfect order 
and neatness of the old man’s dress, the way in which his soft felt 
garden-hat became him, the nattiness of the bow of spotted silk 
neckerchief that lay under his high white collar. The whole effect 
was so different from the blatancy and self-assertion of Mr. Joe 
Bigg’s cleanliness. 

‘Good morning, Sir Edward,’ Mrs. Crupper began in her suavest 
manner. ‘ What a delightful morning to be out and about! I am 
afraid you have caught me trespassing—but your wood was irre- 
sistible.’ 

The baronet smiled. It is always pleasant to hear one’s pos- 
sessions well spoken of. 

‘Indeed, madam,’ he answered gallantly, ‘ you do me a great 
favour by such trespassing.’ He glunced up at the great tree and 
added in a lower key, ‘ You interrupt me in a most unpleasant 
task.’ 

Mrs. Crupper was far too much preoccupied with her own diplo- 
macy, however, to notice the under-current of sadness in his tone, 
and she continued quite cheerily : 

‘I can’t help feeling the keenest interest in West Thorpe and 
its neighbourhood, and I do not think I should ever tire of exploring. 
A place that has afforded such a happy home to’ my dear son ’— 
there was emotion in her tone—‘ must always be precious to me too, 
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and I can never feel grateful enough to it and to all the kind 
friends who have contributed to his welfare.’ 

Mrs. Crupper wiped away with some satisfaction the tears she 
had drawn to her own eyes. She felt she had made a good point 
in grouping all Gaspard’s West Thorpe friends together. It would 
convey to Sir Edward both an explanation and an apology for that 
unlucky faux pas she had made in including Mr. Joe Bigg in her 
invitation to him. 

‘ Certainly, madam, certainly,’ said the squire. He appeared 
not quite to know what other remark it would be proper to make. 

It was not encouraging, but Mrs. Crupper continued bravely 
enough. 

‘ Yes, though my visit to this place is in many ways very sweet 
to me, it is also inexpressibly sad.’ 

The squire looked at her inquiringly. 

‘It is inexpressibly sad to me to witness my dear boy’s grief at 
the prospect of having to bid adieu to all those friends of whom 
we have spoken—the friends that he has laboured amongst so inces- 
santly for the past year.’ 

‘Ten months, is it not?’ suggested Sir Edward gently. 

‘ And I cannot but share his grief... When the good people of 
the parish regret with me or condole together, over the pastors 
they are about to lose it goes to my heart,’ the widow clutched 
dramatically at the left side of her beaded mantle. ‘I feel as 
though my son too were being lost to them for ever—it is a sepa- 
ration like death.’ 

‘You do not know what you say,’ said the squire, and his voice 
sounded husky. ‘There is no separation but death.’ 

What an unfortunate reference she had made! She had cer- 
tainly set Sir Edward off thinking of his past troubles instead of 
keeping him strictly to the subject of her own present and there- 
fore more important one. While she hesitated as to how she could 
most easily and naturally bring the conversation back again into 
the desired channel, the squire turned to her. All traces of emo- 
tion had disappeared from his face, and he had resumed his ordi- 
nary pleasant, if somewhat melancholy, expression. 

‘But you do well, Mrs. Crupper,’ he said, ‘to be proud of your 
son and of his popularity in the parish. He does you great 
credit, and you must allow me not to be backward either in ex- 
pressing to you my sincere liking for the young man and appre- 
ciation of his services—services which we must not by any means 
look upon as altogether past and over yet,’ he added meaningly. 

Mrs. Crupper quivered all over with delight. Sir Edward could 
not have chosen higher terms in which to speak of Gaspard. If 
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this were indeed his opinion, and she was convinced by his tone 
and look of the sincerity of his words, what more could he desire 
in the future clergyman of his choice? And those last words! 
What meaning could they convey, spoken in that tone and with 
such commendations, but a tacit understanding that Sir Edward 
had already fixed upon her son to be the new vicar of West 
Thorpe ? 

She concealed her triumph with difficulty. It would not be 
good taste to appear to understand his hint thoroughly, so she 
spoke with as much quietness as she could muster. 

‘It does me good to hear you say so, Sir Edward,’ she said. 
‘In these days quiet and unobtrusive merit like my son’s is so often 
passed over. The bishops seem to hear of and promote only such 
men as thrust themselves into their notice, either by the disputes 
in their parishes or a reputed eloquence in the pulpit. And in 
neither of these ways is my Gaspard remarkable. Then there are 
left the rich men who can buy themselves livings, and the poor 
ones who go to the wall, like my good husband, who was a curate 
all his days.’ 

The squire’s attention seemed to be flagging. A peculiar 
expression had crossed his face as Mrs. Crupper spoke. He took 
off his hat and passed his hand once or twice slowly over his white 
hair. Then he smiled a little and nodded, asif to his own thoughts, 
and drew the soft felt over the chalk mark on the great oak-tree 
beside him. He looked at the lady and laughed a queer, joyous, 
little laugh. 

‘You have done me good, Mrs. Crupper, you have done me 
good,’ he cried. ‘I came out quite dull and out of spirits, and 
*pon my soul, ma’am, you have cheered me up again. Your 
knowledge of life seems very accurate, very accurate indeed. 
“The poor ones go to the wall.” But not always. Not when 
there is a woman’s wit to help them along.’ And he bowed 
gallantly towards Mrs. Crupper. 

The good lady was perfectly dumbfounded at her own success. 
As a rule she had an agreeable consciousness that she could talk 
well and to the point, the outcome of the opinion of the husband 
she had always had perfectly in hand, and a circle of admiring 
friends. But surely, this time, she had surpassed herself. Afraid 
of spoiling the effect she felt she had produced by anything further 
she might say, she hastily bade the squire ‘Good morning,’ and 
prepared to pick her way out of the wood. Sir Edward, however, 
insisted on seeing her along the little path to the gate, talking 
gleefully as he went, and brushing his coat-sleeve carelessly against 
the crosses that marked so many of the trees on the way. 
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Once fairly out on the high-road, Mrs. Crupper could have run 
and leaped for very joy at the extraordinary success of her mission. 
-All her depression on the account of Miss Digby’s behaviour at her 
tea-drinking vanished, and her original castle-in-the-air rose once 
more, stately, substantial, before her mind’s eye. If only good 
Mr. Brown would make haste and die! And what would Gaspard 
say when she described the interview to him? He would never 
believe her. She chuckled as she thought of it. He had always 
sketched Sir Edward as so stuck-up, so reserved and impenetrable 
in his dignity. And so he was, no doubt, but only because the 
stupid boy had no savoir faire, aud did not know the right way 
to take him. He had been stiff enough with her too, to begin 
with. But he had plenty of penetration, the old gentleman ; he 
knew a sensible woman when he met one, you might depend. 
How he had expanded as ‘she spoke ; how almost confidential he 
had become; how complimentary! As she thought of it she 
longed for Gaspard’s appreciative ear into which to pour her 
triumph. 

The wish was scarcely formed when she recognised him, 
swinging along the road towards her, his trousers turned up at the 
hems, his heavy boots splashing the mud at each stride. 

Mrs. Crupper began with some eagerness and excusable pride 
to relate her experiences, when she had persuaded her son to turn 
and walk with her. But she was very verbose, and he was strangely 
unsympathetic and uninterested. She glanced up at him and 
saw that he was paler than usual and looked heavy about the eyes. 

‘ What’s the matter, Gaspard ?’ she inquired, sharply. ‘Have 
you got another cold?’ 

‘No, mother, oh no!’ stammered the young man. ‘ But I— 
wanted to tell you something—I have been wanting to for some 
time, only ’ He broke off abruptly to sweep off his hat as a 
girl in a crimson walking-costume, with bright, dark eyes and a 
deep colour flashed past them. 

When she was out of hearing he continued, brokenly: ‘ That’s 
Miss Polly Bigg. It was about her that I wanted to tell you 








‘What! That dreadful, vulgar-looking girl! What can you 
want to tell me about her?’ Mrs. Crupper asked crossly; she 
could not bear to be interrupted. 

Gaspard blushed scarlet. ‘Oh! nothing. Nothing at all 
particular,’ he murmured. ‘Only she—she—gave me a good 
recipe for a cure for colds—that—a—I thought you might like to 
copy into your recipe-book.’ 

Mrs. Crupper thanked him graciously and continued the nar- 
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ration of her adventures. And Gaspard seemed now to give her 
his undivided attention. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘I NEVER knew anything so perverse and inappropriate,’ 
grumbled Mrs. Crupper. 

She was moving restlessly up and down Gaspard’s sick-room, 
arranging, disarranging, and rearranging his medicine-bottles, 
tidying his bed-clothes, and making in general as much noise and 
discomfort by her presence as a little woman with a tendency to 
fussiness and a life-long habit of venting ill-humours on the 
weaker could find feasible in so small a space. 

_ Gaspard sighed wearily and drew the blankets over his ears. 

‘There you are again!’ scolded his mother, darting to the 
bed-side and pulling the coverings once more into position. ‘ You 
put your head down so low that you work yourself into a perfect 
fever, and then when the doctor comes he thinks there must be 
something the matter with you. I declare your poor father was 
a perfect babe in a sick-room compared to you. So manageable 
and obedient. And you! There’s no knowing what new madness 
you're up to any moment! I declare I daren’t so much as take 
my eye off you for a second! And what it is that’s the matter 
with you is what beats me. It doesn’t seem like a cold and it can’t 
be a fever. *Pon my word, you are without exception the most 
provoking piece of goods that ever I came across.’ Mrs. Crupper 
sank down into a wooden chair and began rocking herself to and 
fro with a rapping and motion that sent the blood flying up once 
more into Gaspard’s pale face. 

‘If you were to leave me for a little, mother,’ he suggested 
feebly, ‘I think I might manage to get some sleep. I could not 
close my eyes all last night.’ 

Mrs. Crupper’s manner suddenly changed and she leaned 
tenderly over him. 

* My poor boy,’ she said. ‘ Couldn’t you really?’ She smoothed 
the long fair hair that lay in most unusual and unclerical disorder 
about the pillow. ‘Now I wonder why that was? Have you any- 
thing on your mind, Gaspard? I wish you would be plain with 
me. Dr. Rice says, and he is certainly a very clever man, that 
your illness seems purely nervous, and that you must have some- 
thing weighing on your mind. If it is so, why not tell your 
mother? I’d help you, Gaspard. I’d stand by you. If you’ve 
made any ugly debts, boy, I can pull you through. Whom dolI 
lay by my few pounds for but for you? May as well have them 
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now as a little later, when I shan’t be here to be thanked either. 
Or is it doubts, Gaspard? Have you been reading some of those 
dreadful atheistical books? If it’s that, tell your mother all about 
them. Even your poor father himself always had to own that I 
had a good head upon my shoulders.’ 

Mrs. Crupper’s unusual gentleness touched the invalid’s highly- 
strung and over-sensitive nerves. He sat upin bed, and the tears 
filled his eyes. He held out one hand, which his mother took, 
and began to speak in a low broken voice. 

‘Oh, mother!’ he said, ‘if I only thought you would under- 
stand! But you won’t—I’m sure you won’t—and then 

His confidence, if confidence it was to be, was here interrupted 
by the abrupt entrance of his landlady. She bore a little tray, on 
which was set out a carefully prepared lunch, while in her other 
hand she carried a magnificent bouquet of hot-house flowers, 

‘There!’ she said, smilingly, laying them down on the bed, 
‘that’s what. your young lady’s sent you, I guess.’ 

Gaspard had flushed all over with pleasure at the first sight of 
the flowers, and his eyes brightened as he eagerly caught them up 
and pressed their cool fragrance to his hot cheeks. Mrs. Crupper 
broke into a perfect ecstasy of admiration and congratulation. 

‘Now you see, Gaspard!’ she exclaimed exultingly. ‘And yet 
you are always declaring that Miss Digby doesn’t care for you and 
doesn’t think about you! I knew better the first time I saw her 
with you. Such a pretty thing to do, and such a pretty way of 
doing it too. So modest and genteel. Without so much asa 
scrap of writing ?’ examining the flowers curiously, ‘ or a word of 
message. Well, Gaspard, you’re a lucky man, that’s all I’ve got 
to say. With such a home and such a wife! And I can only 
hope that in the days of your prosperity you will take warning by 
Joseph’s butler and not forget your poor mother.’ 

‘Oh, mother, how you do go on!’ sighed the invalid wearily, 
letting the flowers drop from his hand and falling back again on the 
pillows. ‘And why will you take into your head that it’s Miss 
Digby that sent them? It can’t be she, for Then as his 
mother turned quickly‘on him he paled, and continued more feebly: 
‘Why, they don’t keep up any glass, and besides, she’s not that 
sort. And indeed... Oh mother!... don’t go. I will tell 
you... I must ° 











But the front-door bell had sounded, and Mrs. Crupper had 
flown to the mirror in a little flutter of excitement. She gave 
her cap a touch to this side and that, and flicked a speck of dust 
off her gown, addressing her son the while over her shoulder. 

‘ Yes, yes, Gaspard! But it’s the doctor—Dr. Rice! And 
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deary me, I’m not fit to be seen. And as for you! —briskly shak- 
ing up the pillows—‘ Shall I run downstairs and fetch him up, 
do you think? Janeis so stupid. See what atime she is keeping 
him waiting! Ah... No... Here he is! Good morning, 
doctor,’ with her most entrancing smile. ‘ You are going to give 
us a better report of our invalid to-day, I hope.’ 

Dr. Rice was a little old man with a bald head, sprinkled sparsely 
with long white hairs, and a face like a rosy, shrivelled apple. 
He had been married and widowed three times, but was still an 
admirer of the fair sex. This was observable from his gallant 
manner towards Mrs. Crupper, who had engaged him without loss 
of time in lively conversation. 

‘And how are you?’ he inquired, turning at last to Gaspard. 
‘Eh? eh? High pulse. . . Those flowers just come? Ha, ha! 
That accounts for it. Hey?’ He turned knowingly towards Mrs. 
Crupper. ‘Ah! we all know the little game your son’s up to, 
ma’am. Come, sir! you had better look sharp and be up and about 
it again, or I'll step in and cut you out, by Jove I will!’ 

He laughed till the tears stood in his eyes, and Gaspard hys- 
terically joined in. Mrs. Crupper blushed and fidgeted. Dr. Rice 
controlled himself with difficulty, and leading her into the passage 
outside, gave her a few fresh directions. 

‘And don’t let him worry himself, ma’am, don’t let him worry 
himself, he whispered confidentially. ‘It’s worry that kills our 
young people nowadays. You and me, we knew better. Why, 
if you had worried yourself the way that boy there does, I venture 
to say you wouldn’t be the woman you are now. Not but that 
you've got a magnificent constitution to back you, too, I should 
judge,’ he added admiringly. 

Mrs. Crupper held out her hand coyly. ‘You naughty flatterer!’ 
she remonstrated, and ran back into her son’s bedroom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. CrupPer had only just had time to place the flowers in 
water, when the sound of the front-door bell rang once more 
sharply through the little house. 

‘ Why, I declare, it’s Sir Edward’s carriage!’ she reported from 
her vantage-point at the window. ‘Called to inquire after you, 
I suppose. . . . NowI do call that civil. . . . Oh, Gaspard, he’s got 
out. . . . and bless my soul, he’s coming in! Why, the world’s 
coming to an end! I never did! ... But, I suppose,’ with an 
immense effort to control her excitement, ‘it’s only natural after 
all. And there’s a word or two I’ve been wanting tosay tohim.... 
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Hush, Gaspard, you should have learnt by this time that your 
mother knows best.’ And she silenced her son’s faint voice with a 
determined bang of the door as she left the room. 

When she entered the parlour, Sir Edward was standing with 
his back towards her, attentively examining a picture of Moses in 
the bulrushes, executed with much brilliancy in wool-work, which 
ornamented the far wall. As he turned Mrs. Crupper noticed that 
he looked brisker and even younger than when she had met and 
talked with him in the wood. She hardened her heart, however, 
to the friendliness of his greeting and to a kind of conciliatoriness 
of manner which he appeared to have assumed, and sank into the 
shiny leather arm-chair, with the. weary air of the sick-nurse and 
night-watcher. 

‘We have been so sorry to hear of your son’s illness,’ Sir Edward 
began kindly. ‘I hope he is now on the road to recovery.’ 

Mrs. Crupper fetched a deep sigh, with the suspicion of a catch 
in it, and mutely shook her head. 

‘Dear, dear! As bad as that?’ said the squire condolingly. 
‘I am indeed sorry. But what is it, Mrs. Crupper, what’s the 
matter with him? Now with the vicar it’s all open and above 
board. We all know that the good old gentleman is worn out, and 
any post may bring us news of the end. But Crupper?’ 

Mrs. Crupper raised her pale, shadowless eyes to Sir Edward 
and contemplated him for a few minutes with a look half of 
inquiry, half of severity. At last she answered, but without 
removing her gaze, which had hardened into one of condemnation. 

‘If you really want to know, the doctor says,and J have reason 
to believe that he is right, that it is worry that’s at the bottom of 
it—every bit worry, Sir Edward.’ 

‘Worry ?’ he repeated with a puzzled air, as though trying to 
reconcile her look with her words and to derive some enlightenment 
from the combination. ‘ Worry do you say?’ 

Then, to use Mrs. Crupper’s own words, she could not stand 
his ‘ play-acting any longer, and she out and at him.’ 

‘ Ay, worry, Sir Edward,’ she cried, springing to her feet and 
confronting the astonished baronet. ‘And if you want to know 
who’s at the bottom of the worry, it’s you. Yes—and cause enough 
you’ve given him for worry, too... . Why do you keep a man 
dangling on like this, not knowing one thing or another rightly ? 
. . « How can he ask any girl to marry him with never a home 
to offer her? . . . He’s not got a penny but what he makes 
himself, poor boy, and that you must know perfectly yourself.’ 

Sir Edward had grown a trifle pale, and had shifted a little away 
from the excited lady. 
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‘JT don’t understand you properly, Mrs. Crupper,’ he said. Then 
after a slight and uncomfortable pause, during which Mrs. Crupper 
glared dumbly but expressively on him, he added: ‘ Mr. Crupper’s 
jiancée will have plenty of money for both of them. There can be 
no necessity for his working.’ 

‘Ah! Is that so?’ Mrs. Crupper gasped a little. ‘He calls 
her his fiancée already,’ she wondered mentally. ‘It must have 
gone much farther than the sly boy has ever let me know... . 
And I thought they were as poor as church mice! The girl must 
have a private fortune of her own after all. My word! but 
Gaspard is lucky.’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ continued Sir Edward. ‘ And in any case,’ he 
added with some dignity, ‘I cannot see what the matter has to do 
with me.’ 

‘No?’ cried Mrs. Crupper, her reassurance on the subject of 
Miss Digby allowing her some sarcasm of tone. ‘ Well, what I 
mean is this, If you are going to give my son the living, why 
don’t you do it, and have done with it? You say yourself that 
everyone knows that it’s all up with old Mr. Brown. What’s the 
good of keeping a man hanging on like this, till he has worked 
himself into a perfect illness? It’s all this uncertainty that’s 
killing my poor boy.’ She blew her nose violently and noisily. 

‘I? Give your son the vicarage of West Thorpe ?’ ejaculated 
Sir Edward, in little jerks between the spasms of her nose-blowing. 
‘ My dear Mrs. Crupper, you are suggesting an utter impossibility. 
The living is not mine to give even in the future. Why, I have 
only this day completed, to my great satisfaction, the sale of the 
advowson. I say great satisfaction, for I am assured that it has 
fallen into good hands, and the sale has relieved me from—vwell, 
from very great embarrassments and disagreeable necessities.’ 

That Sir Edward had been allowed to finish his sentence 
without interruption was only due to the fact that Mrs. Crupper 
had been rendered for the moment perfectly incapable of articu- 
lation by the unexpectedness and crushingness of the blow. 

‘You have, Sir Edward Digby, you have?’ She gasped at last. 
‘ You’ve bartered the souls of your fellow-men for loaves and fishes ? 
You’ve rendered the orphan homeless and penniless? You've 
broken your word to me F 

But here Sir Edward interrupted her. He looked a little un- 
comfortable as he said : 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Crupper, I do not think you are justified in 
saying that. I am sure I never promised the living to your son— 
or to you for him. It is true that at one time I certainly did 
think of him asa suitable successor to our vicar, But I never 
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said anything about what was necessarily sc uncertain to anyone, 
and it was you yourself who gave me the happy idea which I have 
just carried into execution.’ 

‘1?’ fairly screamed Mrs. Crupper. ‘I? You can stand there 
and say that this shameful bit of business is my doing? Fie 
upon you, Sir Edward, and fie upon you again! And him that’s 
as good as your own nephew already! That’s the way to treat one’s 
own flesh and blood, is it? I wonder you’re not ashamed to stay 
in an honest woman's presence . . .’ 

Sir Edward had caught up his hat and was making for the 
door. 

‘You may be honest, madam—lI don’t doubt it,’ he said. ‘ But,’ 
as he stepped into the safety of his own carriage, ‘ you are most 
undoubtedly mad! . . . My nephew!’ he repeated, as the carriage 
rolled away. ‘ What can the woman mean?... My nephew! Why, 
she was absolutely raving!’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Epwarp had left Mrs. Crupper gesticulating furiously on the 
door-step. But as the heavy old-fashioned brougham rolled out 
of sight her eye was attracted by another form which came into 
view. This was none other than the portly person of Mr. Joe 
Bigg, brewer, whose white waistcoat and conspicuous button-hole 
seemed arranged for the special purpose of making him recognisable 
at any distance. 

Mrs. Crupper, accordingly, remained standing at the door, for 
her agile brain had instantly formed a fresh project. Who would 
be so likely as Mr. Joe Bigg to know the full extent of Miss 
Digby’s fortune, and who could inform her so well of the further 
particulars which she now wished to learn? A considerate Provi- 
dence, whom she devoutly thanked, had surely sent him walk- 
ing past her son’s lodgings this afternoon at a time when he was 
generally busy in his office. 

Mrs. Crupper was prepared for some stiffness on the part of 
Mr. Joe Bigg, for she had, about the commencement of her son’s 
illness, refused rather summarily a hospitable if somewhat 
strangely expressed invitation to dinner for herself and Gaspard 
from the brewer and his wife. The invitation had arrived just at 
the time of her elation on the subject of her interview in the wood 
with Sir Edward, and she had expressed herself to Gaspard on the 
matter with her usual common-sense and decision. 

‘One must draw the line somewhere,’ she had said, ‘ and these 
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aren’t the kind of people that Sir Edward’s nephew can be 
fraternising with. There is nothing like a dinner-party for 

making people familiar, and familiarity is quite inconsistent with 

the pastoral spirit and dignity that I wish you to cultivate, 

Gaspard.’ 

Gaspard had been manifestly unwilling to refuse the invi- 
tation, but Mrs. Crupper had ignored all his remonstrances and 
had, of course, come off victor in the end. 

Mr. Joe Bigg raised his hat stiffly in response to Mrs. Crupper’s 
salutation, and was preparing to pass on when that invincible lady 
stopped him by stepping into the road and inquiring graciously 
after his wife’s health. 

The brewer brought himself up with a jerk and turned his 
round, warm face on Mrs. Crupper with an expression of blended 
astonishment and defiance. Mrs. Crupper, however, quite un- 
abashed, proceeded to discuss the weather and her son’s indisposi- 
tion, and finally led her victim triumphantly into the undisturbed 
quiet of the little parlour. 

Mr. Joe Bigg removed his hat and passed his voluminous hand- 
kerchief over his moist forehead with a long-drawn breath. 

‘Fact o’ the matter is, ma’am, that I hope your son is really 
on the mend,’ he said at last gruffly, in answer to Mrs. Crupper’s 
account of Gaspard’s alleged convalescence. ‘For my girl, she 
don’t. know what to make of it, I can tell you.’ 

Mrs. Crupper stared blankly. ‘No?’ she said. 

‘Can that imprudent boy have actually been carrying on two 
games at the same time?’ was her first bewildering thought. But 
she banished it directly as an utter impossibility on the part of 
the simple-minded Gaspard. 

‘I wanted to ask you a question or two,’ she said, embarking 
on the subject nearest her heart without further loss of time, and 
bending on the brewer one of her most winning glances. ‘ You 
will understand,’ with a little deprecatory movement of the hands, 
‘that it is not a matter of mere curiosity, but a case in which I 
am, I think I may say, very naturally interested.’ 

Mr. Joe Bigg nodded his head with an air of impatient mysti- 
fication. 

‘Yes, ma’am. I shall be very willing to answer to the best of 
my power,’ he replied. ‘Seems to me,’ with sudden intelligence, 
* we ought to have had this little talk some time ago.’ 

Mrs. Crupper ignored the brewer’s bluntness, and continued 
with a little affectation of foreign lisp and gesticulation, which she 
had found from experience to be impressive in dealing with those 
rather beneath her in station. 
x2 
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‘It is in regard to Grace Digby,’ she began. But she got no 
further. 

‘Grace Digby?’ roared the brewer, starting to his feet and 
bringing his great fist down on the unsteady, round table with a 
thundering noise. ‘Grace Digby? D’you suppose I’ve come 
in here to discuss Grace Digby, or any other Digby in the world ? 
. . . What have I got to do with Grace Digby? And what have 
you to do with her, or Gaspard Crupper either? Ay, and it’s 
Gaspard Crupper I’ve come to discuss. Gaspard Crupper and 
Polly Bigg, that’s my daughter, ’d have you to know, ma’am,’ 
with an ironical bow in Mrs. Crupper’s direction. ‘And what the 
deuce does he mean by her... and what’s all these goings 
on...? That’s what I want to know.’ 

He paused for want of breath, and stood devouring the widow 
with his gaze, his eyes projecting from his great, red face, and the 
veins on his temples standing out blue and knotted. Mrs. Crupper 
sat quite unmoved. The contrast between the huge, heaving 
person of Mr. Joe Bigg, which excitement had seemed to swell 
and distend, and the little slim widow, who had not so much as 
changed colour during his passionate address, must have struck a 
bystander as ludicrous. 

‘You must try and keep calm, Mr. Bigg,’ she said quite quietly. 
‘You are very much excited, and you use language which you 
should not permit yourself, more especially in the hearing of a 
clergyman’s widow and mother. You are evidently labouring 
under some misapprehension.’ 

‘ Misapprehension ?’ echoed the brewer, with an effort at self- 
control which seemed almost to choke him. ‘ Misapprehension ? 
Ay, I think there must be some, somewhere. Does your son 
suppose that I’m going to let him play fast and loose with my girl 
like this? Does he think 7 

But here Mrs, Crupper, having, as she thought, fully grasped 
the situation, interrupted him. 

‘My good man, you are really mistaken,’ she said gently. ‘I 
um very sorry for your poor daughter if she has fancied anything ; 
but you know,’ with a little compassionate smile, ‘it is really 
rather absurd when my son is already engaged to Miss Digby.’ 

Joe Bigg stood and looked at her in perfect silence for some 
long moments, during which Mrs. Crupper played with the fringes 
of the crocheted chair-back. Then he bent slowly forward till 
his face nearly touched hers, and she felt the hot steam of his 
breath on her cheek. 

‘Then I says, damn him,’ he hissed between his set teeth, 
‘and damn him again!’ 

Then he turned and left the house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. CruPPER sat silent for some time after Mr. Joe Bigg had 
left her. Then she went slowly up the stairs to Gaspard. 

She saw now the cause of her son’s ‘ nervous illness.’ She saw 
what it was that he must have upon his mind, and she felt that 
she had a right to hear everything from his own lips, and that 
she must demand a full explanation of his conduct. As she went 
up the stairs she experienced a sensation of pride in her son which 
all his past years of blameless conduct had failed to inspire in her. 
There was more in the boy, more power and capabilities, than she 
had before suspected. 

The sick man started from a peaceful slumber as she entered 
his room, and sat up in bed looking nervously round him. 

‘What is it, mother? What’s the matter now?’ he inquired 
irritably. 

‘Gaspard,’ his mother replied, solemnly, ‘ I have something to 
ask you. Were you aware that Miss Digby had a large private 
fortune of her own? And if so, why did you keep it from me?’ 

‘Oh, mother! How am I to know, and what does it all matter 
to me?’ he sighed. 

‘Matter!’ echoed Mrs. Crupper, throwing up her hands 
dramatically. ‘ My poor boy, you little know how much it matters!’ 

Then she suddenly felt the effect: of the two exciting interviews 
she had gone through, and the sense of Sir Edward’s injustice to 
her son overpowered her. She burst into tears and sank on her 
knees at the bed beside him. 

‘Ah! How shall I ever break it to you? How shall I ever 
tell you?’ she cried, weeping. 

‘For heaven’s sake speak out, mother! What has happened ?’ 

But Mrs. Crupper could only sob and make little convulsive 
clutches at the bed-clothes. Gaspard went on in desperation : 

‘If it’s anything about Miss Digby and her fortune, and you 
won’t teli me because you think it’s going to upset me, you’d 
better say it at once,’ he said. ‘For I can tell you I shan’t care. 
What can it matter to me ?’ 

‘Gaspard!’ Mrs. Crupper left off crying and turned up a 
tear-stained face, full of horror and interest to her son. 

‘No, mother,’ he continued, perhaps emboldened by her 
unusual and feeble state, ‘and it’s high time that: you understand 
that, and thoroughly, too. Grace Digby doesn’t care one brass 
farthing for me, nor I for her.’ 
‘Gaspard! Gaspard William !’ 
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But for the first time in his life Gaspard was unabashed by 
his mother’s sternness. Having at last found voice, courage, and 
opportunity, he meant to speak, and he hurried on, fearful of any 
fresh interruption. Fear, too, lent him an unwonted aptness and 
promptitude of speech, for he had heard the voice of Mr. Joe 
Bigg below, and he knew enough of that gentleman’s temperament, 
as well as of his mother, to realise that any complication between 
them might lead to consequences most disastrous. He must and 
would speak at once, whatever it might cost him. 

‘You would never listen to me, but you had better do so now,’ 
he said, with an effrontery which surprised himself. ‘I have 
never thought of Miss Digby, though you would have it that I 
did, for the very good reason that I have always been thinking of 
someone else. Why,’ appealing suddenly to her, ‘I hinted it to 
you long ago in my letters.’ 

‘You had better go on, Gaspard William.’ 

‘I am going on,’ he replied, doggedly. ‘Well, I’ve been 
engaged to Polly Bigg, the prettiest, dearest, sweetest girl in all 
West Thorpe, for the last two months—for a whole month before 
you came down here, in fact. I’ve been trying to tell you ever 
since, but somehow you never gave me a chance.’ 

He waited for his mother to speak, but she did not open her 
lips. She had risen gradually from her knees during his confes- 
sion, or rather assertion, and she now stood beside him pale and 
red-eyed, but terrible in her silence. 

‘Mother!’ he cried weakly, all the bravado dying suddenly 
out of his tone. ‘ Mother, speak to me! Haven’t you got any- 
thing to say ?’ 

‘Have you quite finished, Gaspard William ?’ she inquired 
icily, not the faintest inflection noticeable in her voice. 

‘Yes, mother, that’s all. Oh, mother! do say you forgive me 
—that you are not angry with me.’ 

He had stretched out his hand to catch her gown and draw 
her towards him, but she withdrew stiffly. He did not know how 
terrible was the effort she had to make to maintain her composure. 

‘After what you have just told me, I do not see what value 
my opinion or words can be to you,’ she remarked sarcastically, 
‘and my poor bit of news will sound very tame. I dare say 
it will not interest you to hear that Sir Edward has sold the 
advowson of West Thorpe.’ 

‘Oh no, mother! What does that matter?’ implored her 
son. ‘If you only would not look at me so. If you only would 
say “God bless you! ”’ 


Mrs. Crupper laughed bitterly and turned away. Her eyes 
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fell on the bouquet of hot-house flowers. With an impulsive move-- 
ment, she snatched them from the water in which she had herself 
so carefully placed them, and dashed the delicate blossoms with a 
violent hand into the fire that burned in the grate. Then she 
flung herself from the room. 

Gaspard lay still and miserable, hearing her in the next arr 
ment, and dimly realising that she was pulling about boxes and 
opening and shutting drawers with a great deal of assertive 
clatter. In about half-an-hour she re-entered the room witha 
Bradshaw in her hand. 

‘Find me the next train up to Town,’ she said, flinging the 
book on to the bed. 

Gaspard picked it up, but his eyes were dim with emotion. 

‘TI can’t see, mother,’ he quavered. 

‘ Fool!’ ejaculated his mother briefly, and snatching the book 
from his hand left the room again. 

A little later Gas; ard heard her ring her bell and inquire for 
the landlady. Then there was a sound of the chinking of money, 
of carriage wheels outside, and the carrying of luggage downstairs. 
Then the front dcor slammed loudly, and Gaspard realised that 
his mother had left him. 

He sprang out of bed and dressed with trembling haste. <A 
few hours ago he had felt too weak to sit up, but somehow the 
necessity for action made him forget all that. In an incredibly 
short space of time he was outside, had hailed a passing vehicle, 
and was being driven with all speed to the railway station. But 
he arrived only in time to see the London express steam out. He 
stood and watched it out of sight, and then turned sadly home- 
wards. 

But the Brewery House lay on his road, and he felt very weary 
now. It was only natural that he should find it necessary to 
pause there for rest and refreshment. 

Miss Polly Bigg was at home, and it did not take long to per- 
suade her to comfort him. But it required a great deal more 
time and trouble to do away with the effects of Mrs. Crupper’s 
— on Mr. Joe Bigg. 


The ime did ‘nit sani to invalid life. On the contrary, he 
grew better and stronger every day until his wedding, which was 
celebrated with much pomp only a few weeks later. 

On the morning of that important day the old vicar’s timely 
death allowed Mr. Joe Bigg to present his son-in-law with the 
wedding-gift he had previously bought for him. This was none 
other than the valuable living of West Thorpe, which, to the 
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brewer’s immense satisfaction, he had purchased privately from 
the squire, directly he had learned Sir Edward’s intentions con- 
cerning it. 

Mrs. Crupper could not bring herself to attend the wedding 
ceremony, although she sent a kindly enough letter to the bride. 
She was forced to admit, when the first shock of disappointed 
diplomacy was over, that after all, under the circumstances, and 
since she had not had the management of the situation from the 
very beginning, things had turned out for the best, and that it 
would be as well to be on good terms with her daughter-in-law. 
This was the more important since she had made so many dear 
friends down at West Thorpe whom she would wish to see again. 
Amongst these might be counted good Dr. Rice. And she was 
informed that his was a most excellent and lucrative practice. 


ELLA EDERSHEIM. 





For the fiftieth Anniversarp of Her Majesty's 
Arression. 


VictoRIA, from hereditary right, 
Yet more in reverence and affection, Queen ; 
Whose sceptre reaches past the bounds of Night, 
Whose flag on every ocean floats, serene ; 
Through half a century’s flow thy reign has shown 
How love consolidates a sovereign’s throne. 


Our potentates of old have reaped renown 
And garnered realms for us and for our heirs, 
But thou hast added to the imperial crown 
Gems worthier winning, purelier won, than theirs. 
Be pastoral pipes or martial bugles blown, 
Love most endears, most dignifies, the throne. 


From dark pine-forests—in the Land of Snow, 
Round glittering islands washed by Tropic seas, 
Across luxurious climes of Orient glow, 
And southward till Antarctic billows freeze, 
Prayers speed on all the winds from every zone 
To blend with ours for blessings on thy throne. 


And thus to know that all beneath thy sway 
With love and veneration breathe thy name 
In prayer and praise, this happiest festal day, 
Is more than empire, and the fleeting fame 
Of monumental brass or sculptured stone : 
Hearts shall preserve memorials of thy throne. 


May all the stars of heaven above thee shine 
Propitious still for many and many a year ; 
And every good and perfect gift be thine, 
Till earth’s ephemeral glories disappear : 
Then, in the regions bright with Love alone, 
Be thou assigned an ever-during throne. 


HENRY ROSE. 








An Adventure in Girldam. 


My apology for the following sketch must be the request of a 
few friends to whom the events recorded in it were related in that 
bachelor’s sanctum, a smoking-room. I was told that in an age 
of travel and discovery I should not withhold my quota of fresh 
experience. ‘ We have read,’ said they, ‘books on all manner of 
strange places—* Five Years Penal Servitude;” ‘ Cannibal Life 
and Character ;” “A Journey to the Moon ”—and so forth; but 
who of happy bachelors ever got inside a girls’ school, or, as it is 
known on brass door-plates, “ An Educational Establishment for 
Young Ladies”? If any, they have never dared to tell the tale. 
Pick up your courage, man, and let the world know.’ 

Yes, this page of life is still blank, and to fill it I am now 
endeavouring, by setting down with trembling pen my curious 
and thrilling adventures. 

Some few years back I was spending a part of my first Long 
Vacation at Oxbridge with some friends in Camshire. Just as my 
visit was terminating towards the end of July, I received a letter 
from home, asking me to bring back with me a sister, whose term 
at school in Skipperton, a town in the same county, ended about 
that time. In an evil hour I consented, and made my way to 
Skipperton. I got there on a Saturday, expecting to go on in 
the course of the same day; but it was not so to be. Having left 
my luggage at this most perplexing of stations, I walked to the 
address, ‘ Algebra Lodge,’ and found a fine old house of some 
size, fronted by a painfully trim gravel walk and meagre flower- 
beds. 

On the door being opened in answer to my ring, I was ushered 
by a particularly tidy maid into a sitting-room of quite excep- 
tional neatness. This excessive order everywhere made me feel 
nervous ; I reflected that I had been travelling, saw that my 
clothes were dusty, felt my necktie awry, and shuddered at the 
thought of a possible smudge on my face. However, there was 
no time to put things ship-shape, for a rustling was heard, and in 
came the head mistress herself. Now I had heard very bad 
accounts of Miss Spinney, for such was her name, from my sister 
and her friends. She was spiteful, cross as two sticks, would 
read letters, even opening them when marked ‘private’ with a 
double dash, always confiscated nice novels, and was quite too 
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dreadfully suspicious of ‘ cousins ’ who might wish to call. Being, 
I venture to say, a man of some experience in these matters, I 
had heavily discounted these notes of character, putting ‘ sensa- 
tional’ instead of ‘nice’ before novels, and considering that letters 
marked ‘private,’ with a double dash, were probably quite as 
suspicious as the ‘cousins’ from whom they might emanate. 
(How often does the word ‘cousin’ cover a multitude of sins!) 
Still I was not prepared for so nice a person as Miss Spinney 
turned out to be. She had ringlets indeed, but not of the rigid 
black corkscrew description I had expected; hers were of a soft 
grey colour; instead of being angular, she was decidedly round ; 
instead of staring me out of countenance with hard stony eyes, 
she beamed upon me most effusively through gold-rimmed 
spectacles. 

After putting me thoroughly at my ease, she informed me 
very pleasantly that my sister could not possibly be ready to leave 
before the Monday. At this I was naturally aghast, but after a 
moment’s consideration replied that Icould put up for the Sunday 
at the ‘ Crown.’ 

‘ The “ Crown,”’ said the generous spinster; ‘ no such thing! 
I can give you a spare room, and you will have all you want in my 
own part of the house, besides being near your sister.’ 

Overcome by her warmth I gave in at once, and accepted her 
offer. No sooner had I started on my way to the station to fetch 
my luggage than my heart misgave me—but it was too late; the 
die was cast. Sadly I entered a cab, and gloomier grew my 
thoughts as I again approached Algebra Lodge. 

Just as the miserable horse drew up to the gate, the young 
ladies were returning from their afternoon’s walk, two by two in 
the approved style. I-stepped out and had to encounter the gaze 
of twenty pairs of eager eyes. This so unnerved me, that I 
offered the cabman a penny instead of a florin, which he held up 
to the gaze of the aforesaid eyes to complete my discomfiture. I 
do not know how I should have staggered into the house, had it 
not been for the assistance of my sister, having first disgusted me 
by a frantic and public embrace, and addressing me as ‘ Pug!’ 
Such, alas, was the name by which I was maligned at home—a 
name fitter for a dog than a man! However, I did manage to get 
in, and on being shown to a room cooled my face and feelings in 
a basin of water. Oh, why did I not mark that room? . Suffice it 
to say that I did not, but descended carelessly to tea, a cosy meal 
which I shared with Miss Spinney and my sister in a comfortable 
room known as the library. 

After tea I proposed to take my sister for a drive, in order 
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that I might see something of the country round. Leave was 
extended until nine, and a little pony trap was soon at the door. 
Now I am a little vain of my driving powers, and therefore was 
not sorry to see all available windows occupied by curious faces as 
we got in. I gently shook the reins, but the pony stood stock- 
still; I smartly touched him on the ear, in response to which he 
playfully kicked up his hind Jegs and flicked his tail. Again and 
again I repeated the dose, but with no more encouraging result. 
At last the knotted end of the lash caught him sharp on the 
nostril, and, stung with pain, he started forward with such a jerk 
that I lost my hat. After a severe struggle he was hauled in, 
and my hat restored, but altogether I felt that the whole incident 
had been without dignity, if not positively ridiculous, and my plea- 
sure in the drive was utterly destroyed. 

As soon as we got back, my sister was packed off somewhere 
or other, while I made my way to the library, where I found Miss 
Spinney and three of the teachers, one looking rather duenna- 
like, the other two young and decidedly prepossessing, all gathered 
round the supper table. This enjoyable meal over, Miss Spinney 
retired and left the four of us alone. We had got on excellently 
at supper after the first awkwardness had worn off, the duenna, in 
particular, thawing in the most surprising manner; and now she 
actually proposed a rubber. The rubber was great fun; my 
partner had pretty blue eyes, and used them in the most charming 
way to signal messages, which kept me always on the qui vive to 
interpret and reply to. Sometimes our telegraphic glances were 
intercepted by the duenna on my left; the first time, I became 
preternaturally solemn, and was instantly absorbed in my hand, 
but looking out of the corner of my eye, I thought I noticed an 
amused expression flit across her face, so my courage was restored, 
and thenceforward our eyes were quite unblushingly bold. Indeed 
I presently proposed to initiate the party into what I said was a 
simple household game called ‘ Poker.’ The proposal was received 
with acclamation. ; 

‘I have so often read of the game in Bret Harte’s touching 
stories, and wondered what it was like,’ said the duenna. 

They were apt pupils, or my enthusiasm for the game was 
contagious, and the bets that were made were quite shocking to 
see, as the poet of the game would have observed had he assisted 
at it now. It is true we were not playing for money—what then ? 
Blue eyes knew as well as I did, or perhaps as the reader has 
divined. But all happiness must: have an end, and at half-past 
ten the duenna, resuming suddenly her severest aspect, declared 
we must now leave off. They bade me good-night one by one, 
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Blue-eyes last, and I will declare her hand pressed mine, or mine 
hers, longest and closest of all. 

So I was left alone, and after mooning round the room for a 
few minutes, was about: to follow their example, when my eye was 
caught by a shelf in a bookcase behind the door, filled with yellow 
covers. ‘Ah!’ thought I, ‘here are the confiscations.’ And so 
they were; a few French novels, dotted amongst a number of 
wild English sensational yellow-backs (I was horrified to find 
‘Jane Eyre’ represented by three copies; horrified, I mean, to 
find them confiscated) formed the choice collection. The bulk of 
them seemed mere sentimental twaddlings, but the picture on 
the cover of one roused my curiosity; it represented a gentleman 
lying dead on the floor of a room with a peaceful scowl on his 
face, and on either side of him the kneeling figure of a woman, 
one fair, the other dark, the fair one wringing her hands, the 
dark one calmly putting a little revolver into its case. This was 
the one I selected’to take down and read. It turned out to be 
an exciting bigamy, and I read on until a neighbouring clock 
warned me that twelve had come. I rose with a feeling of relief, 
for I knew that the bigamy was going to result in murder, and 
what had gone before was harrowing enough. Carefully I put 
out the lights and stepped into the passage, where I found my 
candle, but no matches! Creeping back into the library, I 
fumbled along the mantelpiece and over the tables, but no 
matches! Then, with a burglarious feeling, I stole along the 
passage to the kitchen; the door creaked dismally on opening ; I 
entered, and found the fire carefully raked out, and still no 
matches! The thought as to how on earth I was to find my room 
in the dark became almost unbearable ; I remembered that it was 
an end room, but as to which of the maze of passages it was in, 
and on which side, my mind was an absolute blank. 

At length I mustered up courage enough to begin the ascent 
of the stairs; they groaned at each step, so I took off my boots. 
When I got to the top I made a long pause to consider. Before 
me was a long passage which I certainly remembered ; from it 
branched several small passages, one of which ledto myroom. But 
which of them? Alas, I had no idea. A happy thought struck 
me, to toss for it; but again I was thwarted ; in the first place I 
should probably miss the coin and awaken somebody with the noise ; 
in the second place, if I did catch it, I couldn’t see it. So that 
was no use. 

Desperation came to the rescue, and I firmly made up my 
mind to walk up the middle passage. I did so, and felt the two 
end doors with my finger tips in vain; who can feel painted 
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numbers? I listened for the sound of breathing, to know which 
to avoid, but could hear none but my own. Suddenly, as often 
in such cases of extreme despair, the conviction came strong upon 
me that it was the left-hand door. The thought, however, of 
mistake proved almost too strong for me; I pictured to myself 
the inevitable shriek, followed by twenty others, the opening or 
locking of twenty doors, the awful figure of Miss Spinney in 
dressing gown and night-cap bearing down on me candle in hand, 
the trembling crowd of teachers (Blue-eyes among them!), 
servants and pupils behind, myself the detected criminal with 
boots off! Nevertheless, I clenched my teeth, and grasping the 
handle tightly, turned it slowly and quietly. There was no 
sound, and in I stole. It must be my room. But what is that! 
A head on the pillow? Yes, by all that’s sacred, the wrong 
room ! 

How I got out of that room I never knew. A cold shudder 
came over me when I found myself outside, and I felt more 
inclined to remain standing in the passage until daylight than to 
go through any such ordeal again. But I got tired of standing, 
and calmer reflection induced me to try the next passage. With 
a renewal of the horrid sensations I have described, I ventured, 
and to my unspeakable relief found myself in the right room at 
last. Hastily I sprang into bed, but courted sleep in vain, for 
my brain was in a whirl after the excitement of the last half- 
hour. 

In the morning, with shattered nerves, I came down to break- 
fast ; unfortunately not to be reassured at once. Who could be 
comfortable with twenty pairs of eyes to put one out, whose owners 
thoroughly enjoy the discomfiture they effect? Blue-eyes did her 
best for me, and saved me from feeling utterly miserable. A 
quarter to eleven saw the whole school defile two and two to 
church. I did not accompany them; the influence of the fresh 
air in an orchard at the back of the house seemed more refreshing 
to my broken constitution. The midday dinner was almost as bad 
as the breakfast, the double line of eyes all down the table were 
riveted on me, and consequently mine on my plate—on my plate, 
save when they strayed to certain rosy fingers not far off, and up- 
wards to certain blue eyes of which alone they did not seem afraid. 
The afternoon brought a welcome change in my relations with the . 
school; we all adjourned to the orchard before mentioned, and 
there, under the cool shade of an apple-tree, I examined, each 
with its charming owner, some twenty albums. How fond they 
are of albums, those delightful girls of under seventeen! I asked 
Blue-eyes to show me an album, but she said that pupil teachers 
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never kept them, which I told her was a fib. Still, she sat down 
and talked instead of showing me an album, and this was really 
pleasanter. 

On leaving such good friends next day I was, as is only natural, 
a little depressed ; but my awful adventure of the wrong room still 
haunted me, and I felt safe at any rate when the gate of Algebra 
Lodge closed behind our cab. 

There was much pleasure as well as pain in my experience of 
this unknown world of girldom, short and slight though that expe- 
rience was; but on looking back I have to thank my stars that 
things were not worse, that my departure was easy and dignified 
instead of being a midnight scramble. 

So ends my story, as told to my friends of the smoking-room. 
I did not confide to them what I will now to you, my gentle reader. 
Two summers later my sister brought home for the holidays one 
of her teachers, whom she described as being ‘awfully jolly.’ It 
was Blue-eyes! One evening I told her the whole story of my 
adventure that night. She laughed so much at my misfortunes 
that I grew angry and said she had no sympathy. Then she pouted ; 
then I kissed her, and then . . . she promised to marry me when 
I got a mastership, or work at the bar. That is why I am working 
so hard now. 

ROLAND GRAEME. 











Amashed Wirds. 


A CorPsE is never a really pleasant ornament: most people with a 
real feeling for beauty will agree with me. Holbein painted one 
with terrible truth to nature. Other old masters, equally great, 
painted many corpses: but they were all painted with a motive— 
to startle, not to tickle, the pulses. All the ideas awakened by 
such an image are charnelle, not joyous; and the primary object 
of all decoration is to give joy and pleasure, to appeal through the 
eye to the happiest emotions: which a corpse does not do—even 
when it has glass eyes. I think Nero (though a man of taste for 
the arts, it is said) was wrong in lighting the arena at night with 
corpses. I do not believe it gave anyone pleasure, even those 
robuster visitors with a contempt for death and pain, and great 
lack of sympathy for the individuals who blazed. 

Neither did I ever enjoy the monks in the ossuarium at the 
Cappucini, Rome, though they were fairly well set up, and stuffed 
out, and meant, I suppose, originally, to renew happy and grate- 
ful associations in those who had known and loved the good 
fathers when alive, and came to see them dead. ‘Ah! happy 
morning,’ one pious visitant may havé exclaimed, ‘that I spent 
with Padre So-and-So, only three years ago; it is nice to see his 
kind face again, though somewhat crushed by the weight of yonder 
holy soil!’ ‘ Benedicite!’ another humble soui would add, ‘is it 
possible that three years have passed since the kind father laughed, 
talked, walked with me? how it reminds me of pleasant days to 
see him now on his feet again, rest his soul, holy saint as he is!’ 

No doubt this was the mood meant to be excited in visitors, 
with a soft undercurrent of warning, ‘ As he is, thou shalt be’— 
and a comfortable gush beneath that, ‘ But, hurrah! I’m not yet.’ 

But nineteenth century visitors do not feel the same for these 
poor corpses. They do not like the corpses at all, and I must 
repeat, I do not think glass eyes would mend matters. 

Why do we not like human corpses? Because the living 
human frame is so familiar to us, so full of interest and meaning 
in its motion and activity, that the mere casing, when deprived of 
that life and movement on which its whole meaning hangs, startles 
us as inappropriate. The stillness chills us and vexes the heart. 
The attitudes are unfamiliar, and vex the eye. Well and scienti- 
fically stuffed, the corpse even of our dearest friend would be ob- 
jectionable, I fear; and badly stuffed, with all the muscles and 
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joints misunderstood, it would be horribly disagreeable. And 
given the normal frame undisturbed—why, the fervidest dissector 
would hardly recommend a ‘dem unpleasant body’ to decorate 
the drawing-room, bed-room, dining-room—no, nor the kitchen, 
nor even the garden. Nowhere, I think, would the corpse be in 
place: and BECAUSE—because we are too familiar with the living 
body to be able to endure it dead; because all our pleasant asso- 
ciations are with life, and only unpleasant ones remain with the 
image of the Cessation of Life. 


Now, why do people, and especially small children, like stuffed 
animals ? because they are not sufficiently familiar with the living 
body of the animal to feel any shock on seeing the dead one. 
They miss no familiar action, they are ignorant of the proper 
curves, and they think the glass eyes look so harmlessly ‘ alive 
again.’ But that is a fault in training. 

They think them beautiful; they do not see that the colours 
are dull, faded, or ridiculously renovated with dye. Such is their 
ignorance that they feel as the peasants felt when they saw the 
good father who had christened the child, or calmed the sick, 
standing up in a nice frock, looking as good as new. Oh, crass stupor 
of the senses! bluntness of feeling for the reality of association ! 
it is not the frock which makes the monk, it is not the fur which 
makes the squirrel, nor the wing nor the glass eye which brings 
back the song and the rustling of trees, and the darting flight in 
the sunshine. Nothing but being unaccustomed to the form and 
action of the creature living, makes that creature pleasant to us 
when it is no longer alive. This becomes obvious when we re- 
place the foreign bird with an English puppy or kitten, or some 
creature we are used to see about us. Is a bird more suitable 
than these to carry on the head? is it, for instance, a greater 
respecter of places than a white mouse? Does it weigh less ? 

I once visited the stuffed birds departments of the old British 
Museum with an accomplished ornithologist. He was very un- 
happy at all he saw, and pointed out to me the ill-shapen breasts, 
over-stuffed or crooked crops, damaged heads, crazy and paralysed 
legs. Stuffing is better done now, but it is ever an art more fitly 
relegated to scientific museums than used for home decoration, 
because decoration implies beauty, and beauty means pleasure ; 
and death, to those familiar with life, is not a pleasurable idea. 
Even the admirably mounted birds aw naturel in the new depart- 
ments at South Kensington are far better there than they would 
be anywhere else, and the most elegant bird’s nest is mistakenly 
placed on a hat. 
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When I was in America two years ago, in many ways the 
pleasantest tour I ever made, I found a fashion rife which had not 
yet submerged England, the fashion of wearing huge birds, mostly 
in a rather smashed state,on the head gear. When I went into a 
car of a morning, I could not help immediately counting half a 
dozen smashed birds; I changed to a second, nine smashed birds 
met my gaze; went into a third, sixteen smashed birds. Along 
the street, every other woman had a smashed bird on -her head, 
every bonnet-shop was full, and at Boston, where, the weather 
being rainy, black waterproofs were commonly worn by all classes, 
this gay-coloured smashed bird peering from the macintosh hood, 
ever and aye, struck me as quite comic. I have seen a grey 
parrot put to this use, and I constantly saw gulls towering two 
feet from the face. Once a whole car was set laughing by a 
‘funny man,’ who asked a lady passenger ‘if it pecked?’ She 
had a large bird of prey spatchcocked on her. In England we 
are unaccustomed to a livery as universal as this. I am sorry 
to say I once rashly made a small remark about this everlasting 
smashed-bird-and-macintosh, which of course got into the papers, 
and several peoples’ feelings got damaged, for which I was, and 
still am, very sorry, because I spoke inadvertently and without 
malice. 

Since then the disease has reached England. We too spatch- 
cock on us, back or front, monstrosities which set some of us 
wondering whether they are most heartless or most hideous. 
The raggedest girl can clap a smashed bird on her smashed bon- 
net, and she does it. If she cannot afford to buy one, she can 
trap a young sparrow, tread on it, and pin it to her unkempt head. 
The richest leader of fashion is radical enough to keep her in 
countenance, for in England equality of woman is a furor; and 
there no longer exists the prejudice that ‘what everybody does’ 
is ‘ vulgar "—indeed, vulgarity is a culte in more ways than one, 
by reaction. From America comes our levelling tendency; from 
America, our smashed bird. Let us take from America now the 
example set by her most cultivated ranks, and discourage the 
indiscriminate slaughter of creatures, so useful and beautiful in 
their proper places, in order to put them to an unnatural use in 
pursuit of—it sounds ironical to say beauty and joy—so we must 
say ugliness and pain. America’s Audubon Society did not actually 
precede our Selborne Society; but it is fifty times as active, and 
therefore fifty times as useful. 

Now, the reason I did not like these smashed birds was 
(1) because I am acquainted with live birds, and the agonised 
attitudes vexed my eye. The poor impaled beasts seemed to cry 
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aloud from the hat, ‘Help me! Iam in torture.’ They seldom had 
their limbs in the right places; generally the head down, one 
wing up, the other—well, occasionally on the contrary side of a 
bow—and the legs splayed out like horns. Miserable it was, to 
an art-student. (2) A big bird, even when properly placed, legs 
below, head up, and a wild hilarity in its eye, is a considerable 
weight, and such a burden is out of place at the edge or front of a 
hat. A living bird could not stand there; the head could not 
bear the weight. A live pigeon weighs 1 lb., a gull from 2} lbs. 
to 5 lbs.; and therefore its being there in effigy contradicted the 
canons of good taste. 

Every way this Wild Indian fashion struck me as in the worst 
taste, partly because the stuffed birds recalled death so much 
more than a fur trimming, or a fine ostrich plume—-just as a hare 
sent up aw naturel is sickening, whilst hashed hare is not; and 
partly because the size and angularities of the wings and legs 
firing out detracted from the delicate curves and colours of the 
face below, and many faces were quite obliterated under them. 

Then I began to hear of the harm done in the rural districts 
by such wholesale destruction of feathered creatures, because 
insects multiplied when their enemies were massacred, and the 
crops up country suffered as much as our eyes in the streets. 

Visiting North Devonshire not long ago, Lee and Morthoe, I 
noticed that never a bird’s song struck the ear; one never saw a 
bird. I was told the wise and intelligent natives had long waged 
war on all small birds; and what was the result? Why, that 
hardly a single walk could be taken in the woods for the mass of 
slugs that lay all over the rich grass everywhere, sometimes in 
uncounted numbers, only four or five feet apart—slugs so huge 
that they reminded one of snakes, only that a snake is less dis- 
gusting, and has better manners ; at least it will politely remove 
itself when it sees you coming. The brutal slug is like the slimy 
lounger, heavy with drink or selfishness, who will bar your way 
without apology, when there is no road but past a public house. 

Pretty Lee was a purgatory to me thus; whichever green 
glade I sought to penetrate, Fafner barred my progress, and . 
stretched and yawned in his vile content at being too horrible to 
crush. Why were these disgraceful slugs fattening all over 
Devon? because the birds were writhing on hats, or hanging in 
tatters on barn doors. And snails, earwigs, all the grubs and 
beetles one can think of, avenged the birds on the farmers’ crops 
and the gentry’s pleasaunces. The ‘caterpillars innumerable’ eat 
more than the birds did. In vain the indignant farmers wail! 
God is ‘on the side of the big battalions,’ even when the army is 
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of slugs, and it is of no use praying for good harvests whilst we 
make them impossible. Much of the failure of crops and the fall 
in the value of land and home produce is directly traceable to our 
interference with the proper balance of nature in her creatures. 

However, were the fashion of wearing mangled birds and 
beasts on the head really pretty and pleasant to the educated eye, 
no consideration for farmer or innocent pedestrian could be ex- 
pected to touch the thoughtless votaries of la mode. Still less 
can they be touched on the sentimental side—have not some 
leathern girls danced at balls with a trimming of robin redbreasts on 
their half-clad forms ?—and questions of cruelty are certainly best 
discussed distinct from questions of beauty. I have never been 
unphilosophic enough to argue the question of dress from the 
moral side, though I may nurse a private opinion that a moral 
side exists and has a most deep influence, because dress is an in- 
dex to character. And it is only because so many pretty faces on 
both sides the Atlantic have been spoilt by this smashed-bird 
excrescence of sick Fancy, that I venture to allude to the farmer 
as above; who deserves scant pity, no doubt, whilst himself 
remains the worst naturalist. 

I only wish to intimate that whilst a properly-stuffed beast 
(only of small size) as an article of dress may be allowed to be a 
matter of opinion, a contorted rag of one, with wrenched muscles, 
or bits of him mixed up with bows of ribbon, can be nothing but 
an insult to both Art and Nature. 

But of this I am convinced: it is only because the actions 
and attitudes of birds are unfamiliar to the common eye—because 
natural history is almost never studied except from prints and 
dead specimens—that women (otherwise of taste) can tolerate such 
objects, intended for the most important part of the frame, the 
head, as everybody sees at her milliner’s. 

English knowledge of wild creatures in their natural habitats 
is disgracefully neglected. There is hardly an English painter 
who can draw a bird; whilst the poor Japanese draughtsman can 
sketch in three strokes not only the outward bird, or fish, or fly, 
but the whole vivid life and habits of the creature. His drawing 
is excellent in its grace and freedom—but his knowledge of natural 
history behind it gives us a solid satisfaction which leaves the 
European artist very far out in the cold. Take any sixpenny 
Japanese fan, you can almost hear the finches chitter and polish 
their beaks—the wood-pigeon coo to his resting mate with head 
turned over her back—the flip of the water as the red fin cleaves 
it in search of the whirring prey ! 

Were the anatomy of feathered creatures as familiar to most 
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women as (say) that of a man, or of a child, would not the 
tortured disposal of the limbs sicken the memory? The sketches 
I here give, ideal millinery for some Brobdingnagian damsel, will 
explain how the familiar figure is at once seen to be normal, or 
contorted, whilst the same disposal of the unfamiliar one cheats 
the untaught eye. I could give the names of the milliners at 
whose shops I found the designs here slightly adapted, but I 
forbear, since we ought to be able to judge of vulgarian atrocities 
in our midst, without holding up to scorn poor individual milliners 
who follow, not guide, the taste of the ‘educated’ classes who 
enable them to live. Several milliners of good standing have 
ceased to traffic in bird-skins, and seem able to make handsome 
head-dresses without fastening them to mangled corpses. 


2. Front of hat in Brobdingnag. 4. Back of hat in Brobdingnag. 


Some illogical folks may object that we cannot draw a parallel 
between the human and the winged frame, but as the point is 
non-familiarity, I think we can. Suppose the fashion in Brob- 
dingnag, where the English frame was not very familiar ; the young 
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giantess would never observe such minutiz as a pained face, or 
half a dozen dislocations, and if her huge milliner said the head 
‘must ’ be downwards and the legs upwards, and one arm detached 
to suit the set of a bow, such details would be hardly noticeable, 
and would hardly matter if they were. 

It may also be considered rather unfair to delineate human 
figures without their habitual covering, because callow nestlings 
are not used on hats; but I ask the humorous critic whether 
coats and trousers, which correspond to the plumage of a cock-bird, 
would make transfixed men with detached limbs less miserable 
specimens of ornament? A squashed child in his childish coats is 
no less revolting to us than a squashed child naked ; and to Progne, 
or Nisus, a contorted swallow or the glaring head of a hawk in 
Angelina’s bonnet is as much an object of horror and pathos as 
the human caricature is to us. They would know what a bird’s 
face ought to be, and would hardly recognise the damaged phy- 
siognomy, often with broken beak and wrongly coloured eyes, 
which satisfies our dulness. 

Those of my readers to whom the names of the Audubon and 
Selborne Societies aforementioned are as unfamiliar as the 
anatomy of birds, may be glad to know that when rural property 
and rural pleasure in America, were seen to be in danger through 
thoughtless shooting by boys and indiscriminate trapping by 
milliners’ envoys, when entire species were disappearing from the 
groves and fens, the lovely humming-bird exterminated in several 
places, the innocent bobolink! and others becoming extinct, the 
American Ornithologists’ Union got an Act passed for the Protec- 
tion of Birds other than game birds, and their nests and eggs. 
(The game birds were already under protection.) The Audubon 
Society set itself to create a public sentiment in support of the law. 
The active members endeavoured to enlighten the crass ignorance 
of the common people by instructing them in the important func- 
tions performed by birds in planting seeds, fertilising virgin and 
poor soil, devouring young grubs, chrysalids, and flies on the wing, 
and many more ways. They popularised ‘dry’ scientific reports 
on natural history of all kinds, and taught those classes whose 
liberty was restrained by the prohibitive Acts, why legislation was 
vital, and what would be the consequences of indifference. The 
society rapidly grew to immense proportions, and one of the first 
effects was the reduction of the odious fashion of wearing smashed 
birds. 


1 Innocent in the Northern States. Many birds are harmless in one district, 
as rooks and starlings in Wilts and Gloucester, and mischievous in another, as the 
same birds in Kent. 
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The Selborne Society in England, named after the place made 
famous by the fervent naturalist Gilbert White, is doing much 
the same work, and the members include the names of most of 
our best artists and scholars, and many men and women of the 
highest rank, headed by the Princess Christian. 

The Selborne Society does not confine its interest to birds, of 
course ; it also strives to protect places where wild flowers grow, 
from destruction by the mischievous root-sellers, who dig up 
snnually thousands of bulbs (to sell part and waste part) and often 
injure what they leave behind. Near Wolverhampton many 
spots once the haunt of primrose and bluebell are now entirely 
denuded, and this in the Black Country is especially deplored. 

But the Society markedly includes a Plumage Section, to 
which belong those ladies who forswear smashed birds. They 
do not forbid themselves ostrich plumes, than which nothing 
is more beautiful, an occasional eagle’s or peacock’s feather, or a 
blackcock’s tail, nor other feather trimmings obtained from birds 
carefully farmed, or killed for food; but they try to discourage 
the wholesale destruction of insect-eating and song birds in every 
district indiscriminately, for the mere purpose of disfiguring hats, 
muffs, and screens. 

Over 30,000,000 birds of bright plumage, it has been calcu- 
lated, are killed annwally for the above purpose alone! and this 
does not include victims by accident, wanton lads just promoted 
to a gun, and the loss of deserted eggs. This shocking and dis- 
gusting fact can be only gradually realised ; but worse particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. George A. Musgrave, 
F.R.G.S., 45 Holland Park. 


It is much hoped that clergymen, employers ef labour, heads 
of colleges, and those connected with classes of workwomen and 
workmen, seeing the advantage of at least an elementary knowledge 
of natural history, will do all they can to bring this useful little 
Society into notice in every town and village, beat up new members, 
and send up new subscriptions: though children and the poorer sort 
can join it as free members. Classes and village magazines should 
be started to encourage such notes and queries as we thank Gilbert 
White for to-day—vnot to grub up rare plants and kill rare birds 
and butterflies to stock museums, but to observe the living habits 
and character: or if there must be some destruction, at least to 
spare young broods and eggs, and to replace seeds where the 
blossom has given pleasure. 

Landed gentry are asked to check their keepers in destroying 
owls, kestrels, and other mice-eating birds, and reminded that rats 
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and mice like pheasants’ eggs for breakfast. Farmers, to observe 
which birds do the mischief—and where—-before they kill off 
every insectivorous songster. Mothers and fathers, to teach 
humanity to their boys and girls, and not selfish greed. Women 
- . . not to make themselves mere walking Death’s-heads ! 

However, tenderness for innocent creatures must not trench on 
the primary question of what is becoming in dress; and if death 
can minister to beauty and joy, death will do so. Leigh Hunt, a 
man of heart before a man of stomach, would not eat larks, because 
‘it was like eating a hymn.’ Some object to paté de foie gras 
because it is prepared by frightful cruelties. But others are of 
robuster fibre, like those who watched Nero’s Christians blaze in 
pitch to light an evening féte ; and my own humble opinion, which 
is distinctly against the skeleton at the feast, cannot be imposed on 
others consistently with my well-known principle that in dress, if 
dress is properly an index of character, everyone must do as she 
likes. 

Still, likes and dislikes can be regulated, and I am not without 
hope that with improved education, new sensitiveness will develop 
itself in the armies of the obtuse; that a fashion rooted in want 
of feeling will be scouted as a solecism, because want of feeling is 
another word for want of taste ; and that Englishwomen, following 
the lead of better-bred sisters across the Atlantic, seeing that heart 
and character betray themselves even in a bonnet, will come to 
‘like’ their costume to mirror only good qualities. And with the 
‘ sweet reasonableness’ of the New York women, let them confess 
that what their good sense cannot sanction their heads must not 
flaunt. It is better to have a heart in one’s body than to wear it 
‘on one’s sleeve’ for every daw—and that smashed—to peck re- 
buke at, especially when one gains nothing in good looks. 


M. E. HAWEIS. 
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Cold bp Professor Pearce. 


CHAPTER I. 


OnE dull afternoon in November of last year, an operation of a 
highly delicate nature was performed upon a negro at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. The operator was Professor Pearce,the famous surgeon. 
Later on a few friends assembled in his apartment on the second 
floor, to congratulate him on the successful results of his skill. 
Our host was detained in the theatre a few minutes, and we 
beguiled the time by discussing the ever fresh subject of the 
progress of medical science. The conversation then turned on 
the operation that had just been brought to a successful ter- 
mination, and thence to the patient himself. 

All had been struck by the man’s repulsive appearance, and 
the strange resemblance he bore to a wolf. The unpleasant topic 
of the likeness of man to certain animals possessed a great fas- 
cination for our young imaginations, and as the day faded we 
drew closer and closer together, each man raking his memory for 
information on the unsavoury topic. Perhaps the most important 
and the most truthful contribution to the conversation was given 
by a man called Eames, who had already earned some distinction 
by a clever pamphlet on vegetable poisons. He related to usa 
description by an old author of a race of strange beings, who 
inhabited one of the South Sea Islands, possibly Fauna Loa. 
These men bore a most striking resemblance to dogs. Every feature 
was hidden by soft silky hair, particularly abundant about the 
region of the ears. They make their homes in caves, and in the 
dense underwood of the forest; in fact, any place which would 
afford them shelter from the storm, and sufficient space for ingress 
and egress on their hands and knees. Eames was proceeding to 
give some account of their language, which sounded to travellers 
like a succession of short barks, when, happening to turn round, 
I noticed that Professor Pearce had entered the room,’and was 
listening intently to the narration. 

‘There is a substratum of truth in many of these stories.’ 
The sound of a new voice striking into our conversation caused a 
dead silence, and all turned towards Professor Pearce. 

He continued :—‘I speak strongly ; but perhaps I am the only 


person present who can lay claim to some personal experience 
in the matter.’ 
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Nobody spoke, and the Professor walked to the window and 
looked out. 

He continued in a strangely hesitating manner :—It’s a mis- 
erable night, gentlemen, and if you care to waste half-an-hour, 
I will tell you a story from my own experience that touches some- 
what upon this question.’ 

We were all eager to hear the story, particularly as very 
little was known about the Professor’s life. He was an extremely 
reticent man, and various stories were rumoured about him. 

The interest was heightened in the minds of those who had seen 
his wife—a slim pretty woman, quite ten years younger than her 
husband. 

Professor Pearce himself was a man of poor physique and 
singularly nervous organisation. He was very popular with the 
students, and his visits to the children’s hospital to which he was 
senior physician, were anticipated by the little ones with un- 
feigned delight. So considerable interest was evinced when 
on that wet afternoon in November the Professor volunteered to 
narrate to us a chapter of his life’s history. 

In the year I was assisting my friend Mark Melhuish, 
a doctor practising in the north of London, and well known as 
a brave worker in the fever fields. A brilliant career was pro- 
phesied for Mark Melhuish, who had already read several striking 
papers before the Royal Medical College, and also published a 
pamphlet on the disease which he had made his special study. 

The clock had struck half past twelve on the night when the 
strange story I am about to relate commences, and I was languidly 
wishing I had followed Mark’s example and gone to bed a quarter 
of an hour ago, when I was roused by a violent peal at the surgery 
bell. The servant had retired for the night, so I proceeded to 
open the door myself. 

No sooner had I unfastened the latch, than it was burst 
suddenly open, and a girl rushed impetuously into the hall, and 
said hurriedly: 

* My mother has been taken suddenly ill. She fainted, and I 
couldn’t rouse her. We are alone in the house, so I was obliged 
to run for help myself. Will you come at once, please?’ 

While putting on my overcoat and gloves I was able to take 
note of her. A somewhat slight girl, about the middle height, 
with dark brown eyes, and hair of a lighter shade. She did not 
impress me as being particularly pretty ; but I was rather struck 
by a certain vigorous grace about her movements. She gave the 
name of Miss Rossiter, and without more ado we left the house 
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together. When we reached the road in which they lived, she 
said suddenly : 

‘A woman who sometimes helps us lives close by. She wasn’t 
at home when I called just now, but Ill run in and see if she has 
come back yet. She may be of some use. That’s our cottage,’ 
the girl continued, pointing to a small white house standing on 
the brow of a hill overlooking one of the Highgate Ponds. ‘Take 
the key, let yourself in, and leave the door on the latch. I'll be 
with you in a minute.’ 

Giving her commands in this peremptory manner, and without 
waiting for any objections I might urge, she darted away, and left 
me no alternative but to do as she requested. 

I walked rapidly, and in a few minutes was outside the 
house. 

Opening the little wicket gate, I proceeded along a gravel 
path which led to the cottage. Whether the door had some trick 
unknown to me, or whether I had not inserted the key properly, I 
cannot tell. At any rate, it would turn neither to the right nor 
to the left. I withdrew it, and imagining that perhaps some 
foreign matter had crept into one of the crevices, tapped it gently 
three times on the door in order to dislodge the obstructing dirt. 

That was all I did. 

I was just about to insert the key once more, when the door 
was thrown violently open, a hand grasped my shoulder, and I was 
dragged into a dark passage. Then a woman’s arms were thrown 
around my neck, kisses were rained upon my head and face, while 
a voice murmured in my ear: 

‘At last! At last! My love! Emil, my own > The re- 
mainder of the sentence was lost ina shriek; the arms were taken 
from around my neck, and a body fell with a heavy thud upon the 
floor. 

For a moment I stood motionless, not knowing what might 
happen next. 

The awful intensity of the darkness unmanned me. A solitary 
ray of light from a street lamp, or a flicker from a dying ember of 
the fire, would have been sufficient to restore my courage; but I 
could not detect the slightest relief in the surrounding gloom. 
There was nothing but coal-like blackness around, above, beneath 
me. 

I bent down to the body that lay on the floor and listened 
eagerly. My strained attention only caught the sound of heavy 
breathing and an occasional gasp. Matches I had none, and I 
was thinking about searching the house for that article, when 
I heard the woman on the floor move and groan. 
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I bent down again and felt something wet and warm. No 
light was required to tell me that it was blood. 

This increased my perplexity. Perhaps the woman had broken 
a blood vessel. Yet what assistance could I render in that cursed 
darkness? At that moment the door was pushed gently open, 
and somebody entered, whose footstep sounded like that of the 
girl who had brought me into that peculiar predicament. 

*A light,’ I cried. ‘Quick! Quick!’ She hurried away, and 
presently returned with a lamp. 

Miss Rossiter showed no weakness at the sight of her mother 
lying on the floor in a pool of blood, but said ty, ‘Help me 
to carry her upstairs.’ 

We did so, and I soon afforded Mrs. Rossiter relief, The fall 
had inflicted a nasty wound upon her head, but there was no 
immediate danger. 

The affair was so peculiar, that I am afraid I did not give my 
whole attention to the patient. The patient! Where was the 
patient I had been summoned in such urgent haste tosee? Was 
it this dark-looking woman who had behaved so strangely ; and 
who was now lying unconscious on the bed? If so, she must have 
recovered from her swoon after her daughter’s departure, heard 
the tapping on the door, and hurriedly opened it, mistaking me 
for somebody else. But for whom had I been mistaken? Whom 
could she have expected at such an hour of the night? And who 
was the ‘ Emil’ she had received with such strong expressions of 
endearment ? 

No solution of the enigma presented itself, and at length I 
turned to leave, promising that I would call again the following 
day. Miss Rossiter followed me downstairs, and, motioning me 
into the little front room, said: 

‘Tell me quickly how it all happened? I left mamma lying 
on the sofa. You must have found her so! How did she get 
into the passage? And the—blood. Oh! Tell me how it 
happened ?’ 

I looked curiously at this young girl, standing so erect with 
flushed face, and demanding in such an imperative manner an 
answer to her question. Would it be altogether wise to tell the 
whole story? No! Doctors are so often taken behind the scenes 
of the various dramas played in family life, that they are obliged 
to act with great circumspection. So I answered: ‘ Your mother 
evidently recovered from the fit after your departure, and hearing 
me trying ineffectually to turn the key in the lock, came forward 
and opened the door herself. The shock of seeing a stranger, 
probably, caused a return of the fit, resulting in the fall.’ This 
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answer struck me as being rather lame; but although I had not 
told the exact truth, I thought that under the circumstances that 
slight evasion was pardonable. 

Miss Rossiter looked at me with her brown eyes wide open, as 
if she would read the very workings of my mind; yet with a certain 
reproach in them. Then she said very quietly: 

‘That is untrue.’ 

I answered: ‘Not untrue, but I have not told you all. I did 
not wish to give you unnecessary pain.’ 

‘I would sooner hear the exact truth and bear the pain,’ she 
replied calmly enough, though I could see by the twitching of her 
mouth and the hurried catching of her breath that she was prepared 
to hear something that might cause her acute distress. 

I told ber the whole story without reservation. 

She listened carefully, and when I had finished, said: 

‘Thank you, that sounds like the truth. Now promise that 
you will never mention to anybody what you have seen and heard 
in this house to-night.’ 

I rather resented this demand, but there was something 
about the personality of this girl which brooked no refusal, so I 
promised. 

She called me back when I had gone half-way down the path, 
and said in a softer voice, ‘Forgive me if I have offended you. 
But I’m so tired—and—lI hardly know how to act. Good-night.’ 

As I walked down the garden I became conscious of a most 
peculiar feeling of depression. Bracing myself up I partially 
shook it off, but as I turned into the road I actually fancied that 
somebody’s hot breath passed over my cheek. 

The sensation was so real that I paused and looked around. 
Of course I detected nothing, but it seemed to me that a man 
might easily conceal himself behind the thick foliage. 

After another hasty glance I set my face homewards, and 
walked rapidly down the road. 

Three or four routes would take me home. Half in bravado I 
chose the one which would necessitate my walking along a narrow 
footpath about a quarter of a mile in length, with high railings on 
either side. 

It was rather a desolate spot, and after dark nervous people 
preferred the longer, but more public, road. 

As I hastened along I became conscious that somebody was 
walking in the same direction as myself, but about a hundred 
yards behind. Engrossed with my own thoughts, I did not pay 
much attention to the circumstance; but presently the measured 
tramp of the person’s steps annoyed me, and I quickened my pace. 
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To my surprise, the steps behind also quickened to the same 
extent. 

I broke into a run; they did likewise. 

Suddenly I stopped; the steps also ceased. 

I recommenced walking; they did the same, but at a slightly 
quicker rate. 

The person, whoever it might be, was evidently following me, 
and I determined to humour him. 

The prospect of real danger calmed my nerves. I grasped my 
stick tighter, and so calculated my rate of progression that he 
- would overtake me in the next ten yards. 

Nearer and nearer he came, till I could distinguish his heavy 
breathing ; then, when he was within two feet, I turned round and 
confronted him. 

Twenty years have not dimmed the memory of that moment. 
Nothing but the grave can banish the vivid recollection from my 
mind. 

He, for it was a man, gazed at me for several seconds with a 
scrutiny, whose intensity might have photographed the linea- 
ments of my features on his mind for ever; then, with a leap and 
a bound—I repeat, with a leap and a bound—he disappeared in 
the darkness. _ 

For several seconds I remained rooted to the spot. A sudden 
giddiness seized me, and I clung to the railings for support. Then, 
with an effort, I comtinand my journey, and at length, sick and 
faint, arrived at my own house. 

That night, although I wooed her diligently, ieee would not 
bring relief to my tired brain. That man’s face glared at me in 
a thousand hideous contortions. 

Suddenly a light flashed across my bewildered mind. The 
expression in his eyes was familiar. 

I had seen it before. 


CHaPTer IT. 


I cannot better describe the creature who caused me such 
intense fright than by saying he was a man with a lion’s face. 
Stamped on every feature was that strange resemblance; a like- 
ness so striking, that the mere recollection, even after the lapse 
of so many years, is sufficient to cause a cold shudder to run 
through my body. 

The greater part of his face was concealed by an abundance of 
tawny hair matted together in inextricable confusion. Tangled 
locks of the same colour fell down almost as far as his shoulders, 
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Deep furrows round his mouth and wide, flat nostrils, increased 
the feeling of disgust and fear produced by the rows of prominent 
teeth, and little bloodshot eyes. Individually his features might not 
possibly have attracted any unusual notice ; but, taken collectively, 
the most cursory observer would have been immediately impressed 
with the strange likeness. He was a man of herculean stature ; 
yet the different parts of his body were so symmetrical, and bore 
such perfect proportion to one another, that he did not appear in 
the least degree awkward or ungainly. His majestic height and 
magnificent physique, with the proud head well poised upon a 
pair of broad shoulders, would have delighted the heart of an 
artist. Perhaps, before indulgence, exposure and hardship had 
stamped themselves indelibly upon his countenance, the features 
might not have been so repulsive; but on the night I saw him 
that strange combination of agonised yearning, deceit, and ferocity 
can only be characterised by that opprobrious word. 

Once, in a menagerie, I saw a lion crouching over the 
mangled, bleeding body of his keeper, whom he had killed in a 
fit of anger. And the look of that man, as he gazed into my 
face, as if he would read my very thoughts, instantly recalled to 
my mind the expression of that lion’s face, when some adventurous 
spirit dragged away the remains of the unfortunate keeper. 

I am only too conscious that my description does not properly 
convey an idea of that man as he appeared tome. But you must 
take into consideration the whole circumstances of our meeting— 
the late hour, the solitude, the suddenness of the encounter, 
the state of my nerves after such an evening of surprises—before 
you pass any harsh judgment on my conduct. 

In point of fact, that encounter had a deeper effect upon me 
than would be imagined. A fright, however severe, soon loses its 
terror; and the lapse of time generally brings oblivion. But as 
the days passed the effects of the shock I had experienced 
seemed to increase; night and day that man’s face hovered before 
my eyes, shaping itself into a thousand hideous contortions. He 
seemed to have acquired an influence over me which I could not 
shake off; and no measure that I adopted had the effect of dis- 
sipating the feeling. 

I had called about a dozen times at Mrs. Rossiter’s house 
since that memorable evening. To all outward appearances she 
was quite restored to health; so I felt compelled to state 
that in future my services could be dispensed with. But this 
strange woman persisted that she was still far from well, and 
begged me so eagerly to continue my visits that I consented. To 
tell the truth, I should have been sorry if the acquaintance had 
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ceased. There was something about this woman and the general 
tone of the house which excited my curiosity, and I quite looked 
forward to penetrating the mystery. 

About that time I became anxious about my health. Never 
robust, lately I had become—chiefly, I think, through the shock 
of that hideous man’s appearance, and the strange manner in 
which his presence had haunted me—self-conscious, weak, and 
irritable. I started at the slightest noise, and could not settle 
down to my work at all. 

Mrs. Rossiter herself was an enigma. 

She appeared to be always in a state of nervous tension; 
always on the alert; always expecting something or somebody, 
and never having those expectations realised. I have seen her 
for an hour or two at a time sitting erect and motionless, and 
listening—always listening with an intensity which she did not 
attempt to conceal. No reference to her strange behaviour on 
our first meeting had ever passed between us, and I was not 
quite certain whether she was conscious of what had taken place. 

The relations between mother and daughter were far from 
friendly. Miss Rossiter was certainly not wanting in affection 
and respect; but every sign of feeling was at once checked by 
her mother with a harshness that could only have been prompted 
by dislike. And later on I discovered that Mrs. Rossiter not only 
disliked but hated her daughter. 

Here was another matter for surprise. 

I could not but be sorry for Miss Rossiter, and, in my desire 
to show my sympathy, perhaps paid her more attention than I 
should otherwise have done. Her mother seemed to approve of 
my conduct, for she took every opportunity of throwing us to- 
gether, and made a point of leaving us alone as much as possible. 

As the months passed by, my visits became more and more 
frequent. Now, a man does not usually call at a house four 
times a week merely for the sake of seeing and holding converse 
with an elderly lady. And, in point of fact, I did not attempt to 
disguise the real purport of my visits. I found in Miss Rossiter 
that complement of my nature which Mr. Grant Allen assures us 
should be the only motive for falling in love. It is not my intention 
to weary you with an analysis of my feelings, or a history of our 
courtship. It has nothing to do with my story, and I could never 
understand how any people, save the parties engaged, could feel 
much interest in such matters. 

My attentions did not seem distasteful to Miss Rossiter, and I 
found that, as my interest in this girl increased, my interest in the 
mystery I wished to penetrate diminished. 
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I will pass quickly over those haleyon days—the dawn of our 
love—and hasten on to an event that occurred shortly after Miss 
Rossiter had promised to become my wife. We were standing 
late one evening in the little front parlour of their house, ex- 
changing a lengthened good-bye. Our hands were clasped, and I 
was bending down to kiss her, when I saw something which caused 
me to start suddenly backwards with an exclamation of horror. 

Reflected on the holland blind, I distinctly saw the profile of 
that lion-faced man. 

Miss Rossiter looked at me in amazement; but I made some 
hurried explanation about being overcome by a sudden attack of 
giddiness, and shortly after took my departure. 

What did it all mean? There was a bare possibility that his 
appearance was a mere trick of myimagination. I determined to 
investigate the matter. Making a wide détowr,I returned to Mrs. 
Rossiter’s house, entered the garden and crept stealthily up the 
path. 

No! I had not been deceived. There, in the soft mould of 
the garden bed, were two deep indentures, showing where he had 
stood. 

I walked slowly home. Was there any possible connection 
between this man and the inmates of that house? No, the idea 
was absurd, and I dismissed it from my mind. 

Other matters soon claimed my attention. The date of our 
marriage had been fixed, and I was busy with the thousand and 
one details pertaining to that ceremony. 

We received but scant assistance from Mrs. Rossiter. In point 
of fact, I seldom saw that extraordinary woman, and a fortnight 
often elapsed without the interchange of a single word. I was, 
therefore, somewhat surprised when, one evening, she stepped into 
the room where Ella and I were téte-d-téte, and said in alow voice, 
‘ May I have a word with you?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. 

She led me to a chamber I had never been inside before. A 
bare, carpetless room, with only a solitary table and chair. Ona 
bracket was a small wooden crucifix, and the walls were decorated 
with three or four ancient pictures of the heads of saints. 

Mrs. Rossiter motioned me to take the chair, and when I pro- 
tested, said that she preferred standing. Certainly in that atti- 
tude she had the advantage of me. I looked up with a feeling of 
awe at her solemn, care-lined face. 

‘ Sir,’ began this strange woman, ‘ when you marry my daughter 
what do you intend doing?’ 
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‘Intend doing,’ I echoed, somewhat surprised. ‘ Why, most 
probably purchase a practice and settle down in London.’ 

‘Would it not be advisable to go abroad?’ she asked more 
eagerly than the occasion seemed to warrant. ‘To America, or 
Australia. People say there are better prospects for a medical 
man out there than in the old country.’ 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘I think I prefer remaining in London. 
Besides, there would be considerable expense attached to going 
abroad.’ 

‘Money need be no object,’ she hurriedly exclaimed, at the 
same time taking from her pocket a roll of bank-notes. ‘ They’re 
all yours! They're all yours! Only take her away.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind, Mrs. Rossiter,’ I replied with 
some heat. ‘When your daughter and I are married, we shall 
most certainly remain in London.’ 

‘Then you will do so at your peril,’ she shrieked, in great ex- 
citement. 

I made no reply to this extraordinary remark, and turned to 
leave the room. As I did so she suddenly cried out :— 

‘For God’s sake do as I ask. You don’t know how I love him, 
and what I would do to regain his love. It’s all given to her! 
To her, with that baby face. And I, who have nursed him, fought 
for him, sinned for him, get only slights and blows. Oh, God, it’s 
too cruel! It’s too cruel!’ 

She fell on the floor in hysterics. I raised her, and in a short 
time she recovered her usual composure. To my amazement she 
would not take the slightest notice of my presence, and to all my 
remarks maintained a dignified silence. Fnding at length that I 
could be of no further service, I withdrew. 

My attention was next claimed by an extraordinary event that 
occurred one evening. 

It was the hour of my customary evening visit to Mrs. Rossiter’s 
house, and as I approached the little gate, Ella emerged from the 
door and walked slowly down the garden. 

Thinking to surprise her, I turned back and crept quietly down 
a little unfrequented footpath, that wound away along the margin 
of the pond, and just underneath the hedge that bordered Mrs. 
Rossiter’s garden. 

I scrambled up the bank and was about to push my way 
through the bushes, when I saw something that transfixed me to 
the spot. There, within a yard of me, stood that terrible man 
with his arms round Ella’s neck. He was stroking and kissing 
her hair, tenderly I must admit, and at the same time uttering 
some inarticulate sounds. 
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For a time I could do nothing. Words failed me! 

I could not even think! 

If Ella had shown any signs of fear or distress I should have 
rushed forward instantly to defend her, but her manner showed no 
alarm whatever. She seemed to my astonished eyes rather to be 
coaxing and soothing the creature. 

Suddenly it flashed through my mind that her manner might 
be merely an attempt to humour the madman. The thought 
filled me with an agony of apprehension, and I was just about to 
rush forward, when a change in their attitude arrested me. The 
man suddenly ceased his caresses, and stood motionless, listen- 
ing, with head inclined slightly forward, in an attitude of rapt 
attention. 

Ella looked anxiously at him for a minute and then walked 
slowly away. About a dozen paces off she paused, hesitated, and 
to my amazement, returned to him, threw her arms round his 
neck, kissed him again and again, and then hurried indoors. 

My proper course was to have followed Ella for the purpose of 
seeking an explanation. But I could not. That man filled me 
with such a strange fear and loathing that my only desire was to 
be away from him, anywhere, so that I was no longer in sight of 
those horrible features. 

There he stood, apparently unconscious of Ella’s departure. 
His face was buried in his hands, and from my hiding-place I 
could hear the great sobs that rose from his breast. 

The situation became unbearable, so I noiselessly made a path 
for myself through the bushes and hurriedly left the spot. 

Rapidly I walked along, wherever my steps should lead. 
Anything rather than solitude I said to myself, so I plunged into 
the heart of London. 

Instinctively threading my way through the masses of people, 
I hurried blindly forward, on, on, until at length, somewhat to my 
surprise, I found myself just without the enclosure of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The rapid exertion had restored me to my ordinary frame of 
mind. I paused, and feeling languid after the unwonted exercise, 
considered what would be the easiest method to reach home. I 
determined to walk along the Thames Embankment, up Bridge 
Street, and so by Farringdon Road to the Metropolitan Railway 
Station. With head bent forward, and hands clasped behind my 
back, I paced along in deep thought, endeavouring to bring some 
light to bear upon this new phase of the mystery, but could think 
of nothing. 

Of one thing I was at least assured. Ella’s sincerity and 
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purity. Whatever she had done was right; and I would wait 
patiently for her explanation. 

My meditations were interrupted by an unpleasant sensation 
about the eyes. I looked up, and discovered that a thick yellow 
fog had suddenly descended upon the earth, shrouding everything 
in a noisome mantle. 

Mentally bemoaning my fate at being so far from home in such 
miserable weather, I groped my way onward, stumbling now against 
a seat, now against the stone parapet. 

Under Waterloo Bridge the darkness was so intense that I 
could see nothing at all; but upon emerging at the other side I 
was suddenly confronted by a terrible spectacle. Coming towards 
me was the figure of that lion-faced man, but fully four times 
higher than before, and broad in proportion. 

This gigantic, hideous creature looming through the fog filled 
me with a nameless terror. Yet as I gazed the figure grew smaller 
till he was no larger than the ordinary life size. Then I remem- 
bered that his increased stature was merely an optical illusion 
produced by the fog. The sheep on the Swiss mountains in a 
mist are transformed into huge hideous beasts. 

But although of the ordinary stature, his personality was the 
same; and [ anxiously waited his approach. 

He showed no surprise at my presence, and stopped so close 
to me that I could feel his hot breath on my face. I stood my 
ground, and met his gaze with an appearance at any rate of 
outward composure. All at once a fire leapt into his eyes; and 
he raised his hands in the direction of my throat. I made no 
movement, until I felt the touch of his bony fingers on my 
neck. Then I struggled. But what was my puny strength 
against his ? 

Gradually, the fingers of either hand extended themselves till 
they met round my throat; and then by an almost imperceptible 
pressure the fiend lessened the circle thus formed. 

With the physical agony my superstitious fear of the man 
vanished, and I grappled with him, tearing his clothes to 
shreds, and digging my nails into his flesh in the paroxysms of 

ain. 
. But my efforts seemed to have no effect whatever upon him. 
In despair I desisted and allowed my hands to fall idly to my side. 
As I did so my right hand struck against something hard and 
metallic in my pocket—a strong buck-horn knife. My flagging 
spirit revived, and grasping it firmly, I struck him with all my 
might on the temple. 

It was a wild, blind blow, but it took effect. There was a 
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crash, a hideous shriek, and an instantaneous relaxation of the 
suffocating pressure round my throat. 

He staggered back, and I rushed away. The fog was my 
salvation. In a moment I was out of sight, nothing above me 
or around me but the kindly yellow mantle. I had only ad- 
vanced a few yards when my strength gave way, and with a 
groan I fell on the pavement, unable to move a step farther. 
My enemy had apparently recovered, for as I lay there on the 
wet slimy stones, I could hear him prowling about searching for 
me. With infinite cunning he seemed to have formed an imagin- 
ary circle round which he walked, lessening the circumference 
each time. 

I lay motionless, hardly daring to breathe, dreading every 
moment that. he would discover me. 

Oh God, the agony of those moments! Nearer and nearer he 
came, till I could see the outline of his huge figure looming 
through the fog. Suddenly, like some wild animal, he crouched 
down, and then with a horrible sort of scream sprang upon 
me. 

The end was near. 

With the touch of his fingers once more upon my throat I 
ceased to struggle, and had closed my eyes in resignation, when 
the sound of footsteps infused me with new hope. The madman 
also heard the sound, aud relaxing his grasp listened. 

A vehicle stopped, and then a woman suddenly burst through 
the fog, whose features seemed familiar. But the agony had been 
too much for me, and I swooned. 


I cannot tell how long I remained unconscious after my ter- 
rible encounter with that man. The first thing I recollect is 
opening my eyes in a darkened room, with a sensation of acute 
pain in my head, which was swathed in bandages. 

At first I could recall nothing. Then by degrees the 
whole horrid event returned to me. The sudden fog—our 
meeting — the fight and the appearance of the woman. I 
shuddered at the recollection, and closing my eyes again fell 
into a deep sleep. 

When I awoke the room was still dark. I raised myself on 
the bed and looked around. 

The first object my eyes rested upon was Miss Rossiter. She 
was seated by the bedside, looking anxiously at me. She must 
have noticed my look of joyful recognition, for she leant forward 
with her finger on her lips. In spite of that warning sign, I could 
not resist the temptation of speaking. 
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‘Ella! tell me where am I ?’ 

‘In our house,’ she answered. ‘You have been very ill, 
dearest. But the worst is over.’ She placed her hand in mine, 
and for several minutes neither spoke. At length I said: 

‘Ella, will you answer me one question?’ She nodded, and 
bent down to listen. 

‘Then tell me,’ I said, striving to suppress my emotion, * who 
was that man who kissed and fondled you in the garden? Darling, 
forgive me. I could not help seeing you. Who was he ?’ 

A look of astonishment passed over her face; but before she 
had time to reply, the recollection of all the wrong he had done 
me surged through my brain, and I cried angrily, ‘ Ella, do you 
know what I have suffered at his hands? Do you know that from 
the moment he crossed my path my whole life has been darkened? 
Do you know that he has blighted my prospects—shattered my 
health, and thrown me at death’s door ? What have I done that 
he should haunt me like an evil spirit? Look here!’ I cried, 
tearing the bandages from my head, ‘look at his last work. 
And yet, Ella, you allow this man to embrace you, and you kiss 
him in return.’ 

‘Oh! stop, stop, stop,’ she cried. ‘What have you said? He 
is—my—father |’ 

‘ Your father!’ IT echoed, hardly above a whisper. 

‘Yes,’ she moaned, ‘ don’t—don’t hate me.’ 

I laughed at the bare possibility of such a thing, and tried to 
raise her head, but the excitement had overtaxed my strength, 
and I fell back exhausted. 

Directly she became aware of my condition Ella immediately 
recovered herself, and whispered : 

‘I have been very thoughtless. The doctor said you were to 
be kept perfectly quiet. ‘Try and sleep now, dear, and I'll come 
back again in the morning, when we can talk it all over. Good- 
night.’ 

Absolute silence reigned in the house as soun as the door 
had closed behind Miss Rossiter. 

I lay quite still, listening to the ticking of the old clock on 
the stairs, and thinking over the extraordinary news I had just 
heard. I felt intensely wakeful—sleeping was out of the question. 
The time slipped by, and not a sound broke the stillness of the 
house. 

I cannot tell what interval had elapsed since Miss Rossiter’s, 
departure, when the silence was suddenly broken bya groan. I 
raised myself on my elbow and listened. All was silent. Had I 
been mistaken? Persuading myself that such was the case, 
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I closed my eyes again, and tried to sleep. Barely five minutes 
could have elapsed when the stillness of the night was again 
broken by a groan. 

I jumped out of bed as rapidly as my weakness would permit, 
and stood listening, supporting myself by the bedpost. As I did 
so I fancied I could hear the sound of heavy breathing. 

I became seized with a desire to investigate the matter. 
Huddling on a few clothes, I cautiously left the bedroom, and 
crept noiselessly down the passage. At the extreme end was a 
door, from underneath which a light shone. I walked slowly 
towards it, but found I had miscalculated my strength, for a 
sudden dizziness seized me, and I was obliged to lean against 
the wall for several seconds. 

When sufficiently recovered, I resumed my journey, and, after 
some hesitation, pushed the door gently open, and looked in. 

My entrance was unobserved and I stood motionless, taking in 
every detail of the strange scene. On a bed in the corner of the 
room lay a figure—the figure of that lion-faced man. 

Mrs. Rossiter was kneeling by his side, with her arms clasped 
around his neck. 

Ella was close to her mother, and on the other side of the bed, 
a man, whom I judged to be the doctor, was mixing some medicine. 
I uttered an exclamation of surprise, and they all turned round. 

Mrs. Rossiter cried out in affright, and Ella rushed forward 
and endeavoured to drag me from the room. No sooner did the 
man become aware of my presence, than a look of intense hatred 
flashed from his eyes, and with an inarticulate murmur he 
struggled to rise from the bed. But his wife tightened her grasp 
around his neck, and with soothing words strove to calm her 
husband’s anger. Though he never ceased to glare at me, his 
enfeebled strength prevented him from doing any mischief, and I 
stood gazing at him in return, fascinated at the splendid wreck he 
presented. With his magnificent physique and noble head, he 
looked like one of the Olympian gods. The tawny unkempt hair 
still fell in profusion on his face and ueck, and, even as I gazed, 
the fierce light faded from his eyes, and a convulsive shudder 
passed over his massive frame. 

Mrs. Rossiter bent down, and in a voice of agonised entreaty 
murmured, ‘ Emil, Emil, say good-bye to me.’ But her prayer re- 
mained unanswered, for the Dark King had already claimed his own. 


Mrs. Rossiter only survived her husband three months, and 
at the expiration of another year Ella and I were married. Our 
honeymoon was spent in Scotland, and one Sunday in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Balmoral, my wife told me the whole sad story of 
her father’s life. 

Her grandfather, Mr. Rossiter, with his two sons—Emil and 
Auguste, twins—occupied a large detached house in the South of 
England. He lived the life of a recluse, never associating with 
his fellow-creatures; the reason being his extraordinary resem- 
blance to a lion, an affliction under which the male members of 
the family had laboured for generations. 

On attaining manhood the twins fell in love with the same 
woman—Ella’s mother. She favoured Emil, and soon after they 
were married. The young couple lived in the old house, and one 
day the father, entering a room used by the brothers as a sort of 
study, discovered, to his horror, Auguste lying on the ground with 
a bullet through his heart, and Emil sitting in a distant corner of 
the room, crying and talking to himself. At the inquest an open 
verdict was returned, there being no vestige of proof to show how 
the deed was committed. Emil left that house—a madman. For 
fifteen years he was confined in an asylum, and upon his release it 
was found that he had lost the power of speech, and that memory 
was a blank. One strange hallucination, however, remained. He 
imagined that he was always being pursued by the police, and 
for that reason would only visit his wife’s house after dark, and 
then by an unfrequented and circuitous route. To humour him 
Mrs. Rossiter arranged a signal—three taps on the door—by which 
he could always obtain admittance. On the occasion of my first 
visit to their house, I happened, unwittingly, to make use of that 
signal. Mrs. Rossiter, hearing the three taps, naturally imagined 
that her husband was seeking admittance—hence my reception. 

Her part in the strange drama had been an exceptionally hard 
one. Devoted to her husband, and loving him with an intensity 
which his sad affliction only increased, it was her fate to have that 
love spurned, and her devotion treated with indifference. His 
whole life was wrapped up in that of his daughter’s, born a few 
months after his committal to the asylum. He would sit for 
hours by her side, watching every movement, and anticipating 
every want, and never taking the slightest notice of his wife, who 
sat silent and despairing, smiling at her own grief. The madman’s 
hatred for me was solely from the fact that he imagined I would 
take his daughter away from him, and thus destroy the one bright 
gleam of happiness in his life. 

A plain stone marks the spot where they lie, and carved in 
the stone are the Hebrew prophet’s magical words— 


At evening-time there shall be light. 
C. LEWIS HIND. 





Panic-stricken. 


Torano is a little Spanish town surrounded by a high wall and 
commanded by forts situated on the heights outside. It contains 
a plaza aud a number of narrow streets, but, except for these 
open spaces, if such they can be called, it is simply a solid block 
of houses placed back to back or end to end—a substantial 
arrangement which has its advantages, for it prevents many of the 
quaint old buildings from falling. In the better quarters of the 
town, especially in the neighbourhood of the plaza, one occasion- 
ally finds a quartette of houses enclosing between their back walls 
a patio, or small square shaft through which daylight descends 
tremblingly. But the patios are little used. True, the kitchens 
of the different flats look out upon them, but the bedrooms, or 
alcobas, do not, for they have no windows. Ventilation is con- 
sidered a poor thing in Spain. 

In a kitchen situated upon the first floor of a house which had 
a share in one of these patios a servant was at work. She wasa 
plump country girl, with a singularly pale face and large dark eyes. 
Her dress was the customary one of the class—a print gown and 
ared panuela tied under the chin. She moved about with un- 
usual rapidity, preparing some lace for ironing, for it was required 
at once. 

The iron stood on the tiled stove. It was, practically, a hollow 
metal box provided with a lid and a long wooden handle. Pre- 
sently the girl filled it with burning charcoal from the stove, and 
when she closed the lid, volumes of smoke poured out through a 
hole in the top. There was no time to place it outside on the 
balcony as usual; she had to finish her task before four o’clock, at 
which hour the peignadora was to arrive to dress her mistress’s 
hair, and only a few minutes remained to her. So, bending over 
the fuming box, she began to pass it swiftly over the lace upon 
the table, and for a time struggled hard against the deadly stupor 
which was seizing upon her. But the feeling of compression 
around the temples increased until it became intolerable; her 
aching eyes could see nothing clearly, the room was in such a 
whirl; she moved towards a chair, missed it, and fell upon the 
floor. 

‘Paca!’ cried a shrill voice. 

There was no answer. 
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‘Paca!’ cried the shrill voice in a still louder key. 

Again there was no answer. 

‘ Maldicion!’ uttered the shrill voice. ‘Paca, answer me, 
thou impertinent one.’ 

The door was flung open and a tall, sallow-complexioned lady 
appeared at it. She wore a loose wrapper ; her hair had evidently 
not been dressed since the previous day; she waved her fan as if 
she was excessively angry. 

But at the sight of the prostrate girl upon the floor, she started 
and changed colour. The fan fell from her hands. 

‘Sainted mother, the cholera!’ burst from her trembling lips. 

She turned and ran back, screaming at the top of her voice. 
The windows of her sitting-room opened upon a balcony which 
overlooked the plaza. She bolted out like a rabbit. 

‘Cholera!’ she shrieked. ‘Oh, madre de Dios, cholera, 
cholera!’ 

A couple of guns were posted near the fountains in the centre 
of the plaza. Close by stood a body of artillerymen ready for 
any emergency, the washerwomen of the village of Calvero having 
threatened to storm the gates unless they were allowed to pass 
the cordon round the town, wherefore a general rising was dreaded. 
With the exception of the artillerymen, the plaza was almost 
deserted, but at that startling cry it filled like magic. 

The undertakers, who, in anticipation of the coming pestilence, 
had been filling their shops with coffins, threw down their tools 
and ran towards the scene. The sleepy shopkeepers, basking 
within their doorways, started up from their chairs and rushed out 
pell-mell. Men, women and children all came tearing like mad 
things along the streets, the grey-capped convicts having to leave 
their task of repairing the pavement in order to let the stream 
pass by. Ina very few minutes an excited crowd had gathered 
in the plaza. 

‘What ails you, sefiora?’ demanded an elderly gentleman, 
bowing to the lady in the balcony. 

Instead of answering she retired indoors, hurried downstairs 
and opened the door. The elderly gentleman advanced towards her. 
As he did so he hastily drew from his pocket a small phial con- 
taining some disinfecting fluid, and as secretly as possible rubbed 
it over his hands; then, not without misgivings, he shook hands 
with her. 

‘Oh, Don Manuel,’ she cried, ‘what a horrible thing has 
happened! My servant is dying of cholera!’ 

The crowd fell back a little, and Don Manuel looked as if he 
would have liked to go with it. 
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‘You must get a guardia civil, he said. ‘ Oh, here is one.’ 

A policeman approached and was told the same tale. Invited 
to enter the house, he pleaded that, yielding to the general excite- 
ment, he had left his proper station. He must go back to it at 
once, he said—and he did so very hurriedly. 

The same thing was repeated more than once, the crowd mean- 
while clamouring that a cordon should be placed round the house. 
At last the captain of the guardia civil arrived and took the 
matter in hand. He sent for an ambulance, a coffin-like box with 
a roof resembling a long, low pigeon-house without the holes, 
the only aperture being at one end, where the top of the head 
would be. It rested on staves which were slung from the 
shoulders of a couple of men in blue blouses. In this dismal 
conveyance the insensible girl was placed. 

‘Where shall we carry her, Don Pablo?’ asked the leading 
bearer, addressing the captain, who had all the while remained 
upon the pavement. 

‘ Anywhere—outside the walls. Go at once.’ 

‘ Good, sefior.’ 

The crowd, silent at the sight of the ambulance, fell back as 
it started on its way. Most of the spectators held their ground, 
plunging again into an animated discussion, or gazing at a couple 
of soldiers who had already been posted in front of the cholera- 
stricken house. The cordon established, no one was allowed to 
pass out. So much good had Paca’s mistress done by her shrieks. 
She was left in the strictest seclusion to mourn over her act and 
its consequences. 

The ambulance was followed by a number of boys, who occasion- 
ally darted near to peep through the aperture and then ran away, 
laughing and shouting asthey didso. When either of the bearers 
felt tired, he simply slipped the rope off his shoulders; down 
went the ambulance on its end, and the other man had to stop 
whether he wished or not. This occurred several times; indeed, 
it seemed to be regarded as an excellent joke. The severe shocks 
restored the unfortunate girl inside to her senses, but they made 
her feel deadly ill. She had no voice to remonstrate ; her strength 
had entirely deserted her; she could only pray silently to the 
Virgin, in the belief that her last hour had come. What was 
this horrible box in which she found herself? A coffin? Were 
they carrying her to the grave? What was that fiendish laughter ? 
And then, bump, she was upon her head, just as if the coffin had 
been roughly dropped into the grave. She tried to scream but 
could not. No wonder the poor girl was dying of fright. 

At the gates an unexpected delay occurred. The walls bristled 
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with soldiers. Every embrasure held its gun, loaded ready for 
firing, surrounded by a little knot of artillerymen; the forts on 
the heights, distinctly visible in the fierce sunlight, presented the 
same menacing aspect; and outside the walls was the attacking 
force, peasants who lived in the surrounding country. People went 
to and fro with awed faces, whispering that another revolution was 
at hand. But suddenly all opposition collapsed, owing, it was sup- 
posed, to private orders received from Madrid. The soldiers, after 
a pretended show of resistance, opened the gates; and into the 
beleaguered town poured a strange crowd—washerwomen, sellers of 
vegetables, watervendors and the like, most on foot and some in 
jingling mule-carts. It was most unlike an English crowd, men 
and women, though almost famished by the stoppage of their 
trades, laughing and chatting gaily as they trooped past. The 
alcalde, however, was furious. He declared that he would re- 
establish the cordon on the following day, and he actually did so, 
though the cholera was as yet several hundred miles away. 

The two men in blouses stood at a corner to witness the con- 
clusion of this farce, the ambulance at their feet receiving many 
kicks and knocks from the excited passers-by, who often stumbled 
upon it unawares and then recoiled shuddering. Its bearers 
showed no disposition to move; they seemed to have forgotten 
its very existence. But a boy raised a shout of ‘cholera!’ and 
pointed at it, whereupon a policeman hurried them on. 

Outside the walls is a desolate swamp, into which dead mules 
are thrown for burial. Here, by the wayside, the stupefied girl 
was tumbled out of the ambulance. Then these priests of the 
great god Fear, having turned their scapegoat into the wilderness, 
went homewards rejoicing. 

It was some time before Paca recovered sufficiently to recog- 
nise her surroundings. She looked about for assistance but could 
not see anybody, all the country people being in the town. At 
last she struggled to her feet, and began to totter along the road 
in the direction of Las Palmas, a village in which her mother 
lived. She was very faint and very giddy, her eyes bright as in 
fever, and the hot and dusty road seemed interminable. A few 
cottages were scattered here’ and there; she tried to gain admis- 
sion into several, but the doors were barred against her, the cholera 
scare having run riot through the land. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the panic was universal. 
Not very far from the gates of Torano stands a nunnery, and here 
the nuns, with the noble disregard for danger which they showed 
so conspicuously throughout these trying times, had built wooden 
sheds in their garden, so as to be ready for patients when they 
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came. But Paca did not know of this; she had passed the 
nunnery long ago—hours, almost days, it seemed to her—nothing 
remained to her but to wander on and on through that dreary 
flat. 

At length she came to a cemetery, the gates standing open. 
Here, at any rate, was a welcome, if a grim one. Such as it was, 
she accepted it, and, unable to walk or stand any longer, sat down 
upon a grave. As she leaned against the stone cross at its head, 
her eyes fixed stupidly upon the ground, the sky blackened with 
clouds. A large drop of rain fell upon her panuela; this was the 
signal for a downpour, the water descending as if an ocean had 
broken loose. 

Poor Paca, as cold now as she had been hot before, dimly 
realised the need of shelter. By the aid of the cross she succeeded 
in rising, and staggered towards a building in the centre of the 
cemetery. It wasa mortuary. Finding the door open she entered, 
and dropped upon a stone slab supported on short columns. 

Had she been able to look about her she would have seen 
several other slabs parallel to that on which she sat. Upon one 
of them, away in a gloomy corner, lay a well-dressed woman. 
Dead or alive? She was not dead, though she had been laid 
there to die. She had been taken ill in the train, shunted into 
a siding by the panic-stricken officials, left there for several days 
without food or drink, and finally brought to the mortuary. As 
a matter of fact, her illness was not cholera, but consumption. 

At Paca’s entrance she tried to raise her head. Her parched 
lips moved, but no sound came from them. Her eyes rested upon 
the stranger with intense eagerness and entreaty. Paca, however, 
did not notice her, and for a time the only sound was that made 
by the pelting rain. The lady appeared to be listening to it, and 
also to be struggling to pronounce some word or other. After 
several minutes had gone by she succeeded, though very feebly. 

‘ Water!’ she said, in English. 

Paca, almost terrified out of the few senses that remained to 
her, gasped for breath. Surely that was a voice! Had the dead 
voices? She had heard so. 

‘Water!’ repeated the lady, in Spanish. 

Paca fell senseless to the ground. And there, in that dreadful 
mortuary, surrounded by a bleak and lonely cemetery, through 
the rest of that awful day and night they remained, the English 
lady dying on the stone slab, while on the ground close by lay this 
poor Spanish girl who was to all appearances already dead. 

They were found next morning in the same attitude by Maria 
Martinez, Paca’s mother, a little, thin, grey-haired woman with an 
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extremely brown and wrinkled face. She had been told of what 
had happened to her daughter, her informant being one of the 
washerwomen who had stormed the town, and she had traced Paca 
as far as the cemetery when the trail had failed her. But remem- 
bering the heavy rain she resolved to try the mortuary, the only 
shelter anywhere near. 

She approached it with an overpowering sense of dread. One 
glance through the open door was enough to show her the truth. 
At the sight of her daughter lying stiff and motionless upon the 
floor, her brown old face was strangely agitated and her knees 
shook so that she had to clutch the lintel. 

‘Paca!’ she said, fearfully, watching with intense eagerness for 
some movement of limb or features. 

But none was returned to her. 

‘Paca!’ she said again, in an awed whisper. 

But, as when Paca’s mistress had called to her, there was no 
answer. 

‘Oh, child of my heart, speak!’ cried the stricken mother. 
‘Thou art not dead! Thou canst not be dead! That would be too 
cruel!’ 

The thought gave her new energy. She steadied her trembling 
limbs, crept into the gloom of the mortuary and dropped on the 
floor by her daughter’s side. 

‘ Paca, dearest, speak!’ she said passionately. ‘Speak, if only 
one word!’ She waited in vain for the word. ‘Oh, my child, let © 
me see thee smile a; thou usedst to do. Give me one look from thy 
dear bright eyes. They are so dull now. . Oh, this is terrible !’ 

Yet she would not, could not, admit that all hope had vanished. 
She pressed that cold face against her own and tried to warm it ; 
she took the stiff fingers in her own and rubbed them—she im- 
plored that senseless form to answer her, and all the while the 
tide of anguish was rising higher and higher within her until she 
scarcely knew what she did or said. 

Perhaps a doctor might do more good than she could. Diffi- 
cult as it was to leave her daughter, yet when this idea entered 
her head she was quick to put it in practice. There was a short 
cut to Calvero across country; the old woman took it, going at 
wonderful speed through the long flat stretches of stunted herbage 
parched by the hot sun, which she never seemed to feel. No fences 
stood in her way, the only divisions being indicated by rows of 
fig and almond trees. She ran on breathlessly, the mortuary 
dwindling in the shimmering distance behind; a grove of pome- 
granates brilliant with scarlet flowers rose up in front, and here 
she struck the road close to the village. 
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As she approached the low bank which separated the road from 
the fields, she also approached the sound of shouting. It fell upon 
her ears but did not reach her brain. She ran on panting, her 
tongue hanging out like a dog’s. She was quite unconscious of 
the sights or sounds around, and saw only the daughter whom she 
would gladly have given her life to save. 

The shouting was followed by adischarge of firearms. And as 
Maria gained the top of the bank she saw, in the road beneath, the 
body of a man lying in a pool of blood, while a group of excited 
peasants, with guns in their hands, stood between it and the vil- 
lage. Recalled to herself by this ghastly spectacle she hovered 
on the top of the bank, but the urgency of her mission impelled 
her onwards. Shuddering she scrambled down into the road and 
began to run towards the villagers. 

They were reloading their guns about fifty yards away. When 
they saw Maria advancing, they shouted and gesticulated at her. 
It subsequently appeared that, the Government having refused 
them a cordon, they had established one for themselves. She 
did not understand them at first, but there was no mistaking 
their threatening attitude. 

JT want to see the doctor,’ she panted. 

‘Then you can’t see him,’ cried the spokesman of the party. 
‘Go back, or we'll shoot you as we have shot that mule lying 
yonder.’ He pointed at the dead man. 

‘But my daughter is dying in the mortuary,’ she pleaded. 

‘Better that than that we should all perish.’ 

‘May the Virgin have pity upon me! What am I to do?’ 

While speaking she had contrived to draw a little nearer, but 
the artifice failed. She was checked by a general raising of guns. 

‘ Another step and we fire,’ the men shouted at her. 

In a paroxysm of passionate grief she flung herself down by 
the roadside and wept. They were cowardly brutes, she told 
them, but they only laughed at her. In the end she had to drag 
herself back to the mortuary. 

Here she sat down and sobbed by the side of her dead 
daughter—dead, as she was now forced to admit. Even now she 
did not see the body of the unfortunate English lady; she could 
see only poor Paca, and think only of the time when a laughing 
child used to toddle across the cottage floor and clasp its mother’s 
knees, to be caught up and crowed over and kissed with exquisite 
rapture. How vividly that happy past rose up before her! What 
glorious possibilities she had pictured for her little daughter! What 
beautiful palaces she had built! They had tumbled one by one, 
and now here was the end of them all. 
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When her grief had grown calmer, it occurred to her that one 
melancholy duty remained, and she left the mortuary in order to 
get men to do it. This time she went out by the gates of the 
cemetery. 

The road contained many peasants, some on foot, and others 
riding in their carts. They were angrily returning from Torano, 
where they had been refused admission. Maria stopped each party 
in turn, and asked them to come and bury her daughter. But 
they all shrank from her as from a pestilence. Not one would 
lend her a helping hand. She was in despair until a woman, 
kinder than the rest, gave her a few planks, a rope, and a packet 
of nails. 

With these materials Maria, faint and feeble as she was, set 
to work to make a coffin. A large stone served her as a hammer. 
Sitting on the floor close to her dead daughter, this wonderful old 
woman began and finished her task. Then, after infinite trouble, 
she placed the body in the rude box she had constructed. But 
oh, how hard it was to cover up that beloved face which she was 
never to see again! What bitter tears she shed before she could 
do it! What torture she suffered when it wasdone! Only the 
thought that much yet remained to do enabled her to go on with 
her task. She prayed fervently to the Virgin for her dead daughter. 
That was poor Paca’s funeral service. 

A spade stood close to the door of the mortuary; with this, 
Maria went out and dug a shallow grave. When it was done, she 
harnessed herself to the coffin by means of the rope, and painfully 
and laboriously, inch by inch and foot by foot, dragged it out to 
its resting-place. This was the second rough journey that poor 
Paca had gone within a brief period of two days, but this time a 
devoted mother accompanied her. 

It was all over at last, and then the old woman sat down and 
wept by the grave which she had dug for her daughter. Where 
else could she go? Her own village would not receive her, nor 
would any other. Her heart was with the child she had lost, 
and before many hours had passed away the grave had claimed 
her body also. At least Death had, for there was none to bury 
her. 


HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON 















Concerning Papadackyp. 


I. 


THE time has come to tell the truth about Mr. Papadacky, and 
write the concluding pages of a history whose early chapters are 
already somewhat dimmed by the mists of many years. Few 
eryptical crimes, for such the event is proved, have, at the time of 
their occurrence, excited more general interest and concern than 
the ‘Papadacky mystery ;’ but the excitement died of sheer in- 
anition. No particle of food ever appeared to nourish thought or 
stimulate argument upon the question; blank walls faced the 
observer upon every confine of this strange case, and finally, even 
such enthusiastic amateurs of the obscure and inexplicable as my- 
self, were fain to turn with reluctance from Papadacky to other 
and more solvable problems. Meantime the affair took its place 
amongst the arcana of undetected offences to be unlocked on 
doomsday. But Time and Death, between them, baving seen fit 
to find the long-vanished Papadacky, and thus explain to men 
what men could never have explained to themselves, it is but 
justice to the aforesaid twin powers that full advantage of their 
generosity be taken, and a clear account be put on record of events, 
till recently believed unaccountable. From my hand, moreover, 
it has been suggested, that such a narrative is due, and the notion 
appears reasonable when I recollect the time, thought, and study 
devoted by me to the case. ‘ Upon this hint,’ therefore, I speak, 
and, in as few pages as are equal to the extraordinary burden, 
write all I know concerning Papadacky. 

Few foreign adventurers fell more fairly and squarely on their 
feet in London than did one Felix Papadacky, an Austrian by 
birth, a shark in instinct. The ‘bubble’ was this gentleman’s 
especial study, and none of his day could equal him in the pro- 
duction of orbs, glowing with prismatic splendour, buoyed up 
with unlimited wealth of gas (or gasconade). But even bubbles 
blown of water produce one solid drop of liquid as they burst ; 
so it was with our friend’s chameleonic schemes, and the solid 
drop always accrued to Mr. Papadacky. Phcenix-like from repeated 
failure did he arise, generally on the windy side of the law, 
invariably with some of the scattered gold dust adhering to his 
pinions. 

The Austrian was twice married, and his family consisted of a 
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son and daughter. The lady can by no possibility have been more 
than twenty years younger than her father; she was a widow, and 
had one son. This lad and his uncle, Mr. Papadacky, junior, were 
nearly of an age. 

Assuming the reader has mastered the above trifling family 

complication without need of further elaboration, I proceed. Mr. 
Papadacky, his life’s battle fought and won, no matter how, retired 
from business and built himself a handsome dwelling-house at 
Chislehurst, in Kent—a place awkward of access until the railroad 
brought it within half an hour of London. Here, upon the right- 
hand side of the existing hill which leads up to the common from 
the railway station, our retired speculator erected a mansion and 
passed the autumn of his life in ease and luxury. Bubble com- 
panies allow a man no time for considerations respecting ethics or 
thoughts of any other world than the present; but now, finding 
his days hang heavily, Felix began ‘ reading up’ for a future state 
and hoped to qualify himself for such, if spared to gain a general 
knowledge of his subject. He was not one, however, to weary of 
the power his wealth brought with it. Money went a long way 
at Chislehurst in those days (of course does not now), and Mr. 
Papadacky, notwithstanding his debatable past, found himself 
received unquestioned wherever he chose to put in an appear- 
ance. His son, meanwhile, followed the parent footsteps. Their 
track led him over dangerous places, through dark corners, under 
prison walls in fact at times; still, though scarcely possessing his 
father’s brilliancy, Papadacky the younger inherited extreme 
caution and prospered accordingly. 

Two unimportant characters now fade out of this chronicle 
within six months of one another, thereby starting us well upon our 
road. The old Austrian, who, in his son’s opinion, had already 
approached senility so nearly as to give moneys in charity and pay 
a pew rent, passed away first, and his daughter quickly followed him. 

Mr. Paul Papadacky now reigned at Chislehurst, his nephew 
and sole remaining relative, Amos Flight, residing with him. The 
latter was but five or six years younger than his uncle, and the 
two lived in comparative friendship for some time. In the year 
1868, or thereabout, things grew more interesting, however. Paul 
retired from business within a few months of the date mentioned, 
and, upon doing so, informed his nephew that the house at Chisle- 
hurst could no longer be considered a home for them both. He 
offered Mr. Flight work at the same time, and gave him to under- 
stand that, in due course, the entire Papadacky fortune would be 
willed to him, provided no intervening action should warp his uncle’s 
good will. 
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Amos Flight was a man of infirm purpose and constitutional 
indolence. With his late grandfather’s sanction and approval, he 
had lived the life of a tame cat for forty years, amusing himself, 
during that period, with literature as an excuse for unlimited 
laziness. The bygone Papadacky always owned to a weak spot 
for Amos, and when his grandson produced a vile volume of flabby 
verse, the result of much continental lotus-eating in sunny places, 
and laid it at his feet, the old man, retired shark though he was, 
literally brimmed over with pride and admiration.- But the poet’s 
uncle hardly echoed these sentiments, and now, tired of seeing 
the man sprawl out his idle life on sofas, bade him rise and work. 
Flight, therefore, prepared to make changes in his régime; one 
cloud only hung over the future and centred, not in his uncle, but 
himself. Paul was a rabid misogamist, and required no com- 
panion, save his wealth, to share existence with him. Any 
unexpected change of destination for the Papadacky property, 
upon its present owner’s demise, might, therefore, be excluded 
from Mr. Flight’s calculations; but the trouble appeared in this: 
Amos would probably cease to take any interest in mundane 
matters about twenty years before Mr. Papadacky was likely to do 
so. We may here fitly insert a description of the latter. 

Small he was, and lean, with a clean shaven face, upon the 
right cheek of which a large black patch of plaster had been 
renewed weekly since his childhood. This concealed an ugly 
burn, the result of careless handling when an infant. Paul’s 
distinctive articles of clothing were a brown and lengthy frock 
coat, and a soft, broad-brimmed, felt hat. These he wore summer 
and winter, and his father, a man of similar stature, had always 
appeared in like garments before him. So great indeed was the 
resemblance between these two at every point that, but for the stick- 
ing-plaster and the circumstance of an unusually splendid ostrich- 
plumed funeral, dwellers in Chislehurst would hardly have accu- 
rately known when Papadacky pére resigned in favour of his son. 
After finally giving up business, Paul but rarely renewed his 
personal acquaintance with the scene of past labours. He was 
naturally unsociable and, about this period, developed a hobby 
which tended to make him more so. The Austrian had always 
loved diamonds and other gems, as being, for their size, far the 
most valuable products of the world; and now, having time to 
pursue his amusement and money to spend upon it, Mr. Papa- 
dacky began ‘collecting’ at a rapid rate, and with open purse- 


. Strings. He lived a secluded life, entertaining but one visitor, 


his nephew, and only taking sufficient exercise to keep himself 
well and hearty. Indeed his soundness of body and mind were 
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such that, as already hinted, Amos Flight, an easy liver and 
sufferer from gout, began to reflect, with something approaching 
despair, on his own chances of ever enjoying the fortune at present 
rusting in his uncle’s coffers. The diamonds might have been 
glass beads, the money, waste paper, for all the benefit flowing 
from them to any living soul. With time, moreover, curmudgeonly 
instincts of the strongest description appeared in Mr. Papadacky. 
From realising stock and other investments, he proceeded to close 
his banking accounts, to convert the land, purchased by his father 
at Chislehurst, into money (though every day at that period 
increased its value), to sell, down to the last grape or peach, the 
yearly products of his vinery and orchard-houses. Finally, those 
who had any interest in the matter became aware that Paul’s 
entire fortune lay between the walls of his own home; which 
since historic mansion must, therefore, have concealed hard upon 
thirty thousand pounds of money, and nearly a like sum in 
diamonds, trinkets of ancient manufacture, and other costly jewels. 

Though Mr. Flight was a bad poet, his life and labours in 
London appear to have proved him a far worse financier. Unac- 
customed to any limit of income, Amos considerably overshot the 
bounds of his salary from the first and, at the same time, acquitted 
himself but indifferently of the work that his uncle had provided 
for him. While Mr. Papadacky seemed to draw from each 
successive month a longer and more unconditional lease of life, 
Flight, on the other hand, suffered in body, and sank daily into 
deeper difficulties; while Paul promised to live for an indefinite 
period—being but fifty-five, and a wiry fossil of a man at that— 
his nephew’s health and pecuniary embarrassment were of a 
character to lessen all hope for a long life or future affluence. 
Money was hard to borrow upon his now remote expectations, and 
finally, after losing his appointment through irregularity—much 
of Mr. Papadacky’s regard going with it—the poet found himself 
wading through very low waters indeed. His difficulties bring us 
directly to John Colfox, a small jobbing lawyer, who afterwards, 
by his sturdy defence of Amos, when that gentleman was upon 
his trial, acquired some notoriety. When Flight’s freedom and 
life lay in one scale, the Papadacky fortune in the other, Mr. 
Colfox it was, who, out of pure love, or, more likely, by an arrange- 
ment bordering on champerty, succeeded, as will hereafter be 
shown, in entirely clearing his friend of the crime imputed to 
him and, by this act, shattered that foundation upon which the 
Law expected to build some solution of Mr. Papadacky’s case. 
Amos, as may be remembered, returned the lawyer’s good offices 
by libelling him in the open court; but at this time —December 
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1870—the men were friends, and appear to have seen much of 
one another. Upon the fifteenth day of the above-named month, 
Mr. Colfox gave Flight a word of advice. 

‘Throw yourself,’ he said, ‘upon your uncle’s generosity; do 
the returning prodigal business. Explain your pressing needs, 
and offer to borrow money from him at a good rate, if he will let 
you. Hint, also, that to keep you in such privation is at variance 
with the kind feeling he has invariably professed, and remind him 
that his father would never have treated you so.’ 

Though convinced of its futility, the other promised to follow 
this suggestion, and, as a last resource, went down to Chislehurst 
by an early train on the following day. But Mr. Papadacky never 
learned his errand. Paul was far too occupied with personal 
troubles to find either time or inclination for hearing of other 
people’s misfortunes. A mansion, but two hundred yards distant 
from his own, had been broken into and robbed during the pre- 
ceding night. 1870 was a bad, or good year for the ‘ enterprising 
burglar,’ according to the stand-point from which we view the 
question, and Mr. Papadacky had been more than once alarmed 
for his worldly wealth during the dark November nights. He 
was daily losing his fears, however, and gaining confidence, when the 
house-breakers’ sudden advent at Chislehurst threw the little man 
into a state of nervous prostration from which his nephew found 
him suffering. 

‘I do not risk it another week, Flight,’ he said to Amos, 
‘It’s flying in the face of Providence. The priceless treasures of 
jewellery in this house must leave it for the present, without any 
question.’ 

‘ And your money, uncle ?’ inquired the other. 

‘The money is safe enough, but I can’t put my diamonds in the 
same place; the cases are too large. 

‘ There’s your steel safe, uncle.’ 

‘There is,’ Paul answered, with anger. ‘There is my steel 
safe, and it represents fifty pounds of good money thrown away.’ 

Mr. Papadacky then related at length such particulars of the 
recent robbery as had come to bis ears. Chief amongst these was 
the assertion that a patent safe (the facsimile of his own, Paul 
understood) had been opened with apparent ease, and its contents 
abstracted. 

‘ As well keep the things in a band-box,’ declared the collector. 
‘It might preserve them from fire--though that I doubt—but is 
clearly useless against thieves who know their business. They do 
not stop in that, nor yet in the house, until my new outer walls 
are completed,’ 
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‘Where then, uncle, your bankers?’ inquired Amos, but 
recollected a moment later that Paul had no banking account. 

‘The “ Safe Bind, Safe Find” Depository has long been in my 
thoughts,’ answered Mr. Papadacky. ‘I know something con- 
cerning it (their receptacles are burglar-proof at any rate), and 
almost determined some time since to house my property there 
until the spring. I am now decided. You will procure me all 
particulars, Amos, respecting the rents of their larger safes, and 
let me hear to-morrow. Meantime I shall communicate with 
Scotland Yard, and obtain the necessary protection while my cases 
are in transit.’ Thus did the old gentleman propose to thwart all 
possible designs upon his property, and Flight forgot private 
anxieties when he realised to the full what Mr. Papadacky pro- 
posed doing. He gladly undertook his uncle’s commission 
respecting the ‘ Safe Bind, Safe Find ’ institution, and returned to 
town with one great thought in his brain transcending all others. 
It was this—that half the Papadacky fortune would ere long be 
travelling from under the eye of its owner to the metropolis. 

Two days later, after forwarding the required information to 
Chislehurst, Amos had an interview with Mr. Colfox at his office 
in the city, and this conference it was which, with another circum- 
stance, led to Flight’s ultimate arrest. The lawyer’s sole and 
seedy clerk afterwards swore that Colfox and his client were closeted 
together for upwards of three hours. But this matter can hardly 
be elaborated until after the catastrophe. 

We now find Mr. Papadacky in possession of three safes, and 
only:awaiting the completion of certain cases he has ordered to fit 
them before starting in person for the company’s inaccessible 
strongholds. Mr. Flight, who had volunteered to see his uncle 
well through the business, paid a second visit to Chislehurst two 
days before that finally determined on for the transmission. After 
arranging such preliminaries as still remained unsettled, he took 
his departure, bearing with him two letters from Mr. Papadacky 
for the London post. To Scotland Yard and an ironmonger in the 
Strand were these missives respectively addressed, and practical 
answers to both reached Paul in due course. 

Friday, December 23, had been chosen by Mr. Papadacky 
for conveying half his fortune to London, and upon the afternoon 
of that day Flight, two plain clothes policemen, and an artisan 
skilled in plumbery from the ironmonger’s, all reached Chislehurst 
by the same train. The latter’s duty it was to hermetically seal 
the three cases made to fit the London safes—Paul having declined 
to allow any local mechanic the opportunity of prying among the 
secrets of his mansion. This business was soon accomplished 
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under the eye of Mr. Papadacky and his nephew in the former’s 
private study; but the policemen’s duties were of a far more im- 
portant character. They had orders not to lose sight of Paul and 
his cases, and were also to accompany the little Austrian home 
again, as certain keys of value would, after leaving the depository, 
be in his possession. 

In due course the procession started for London. Each 
policeman carried a case, and Amos, though not so well able to do 
so with comfort as his uncle, bore the third. Everything went 
forward with the utmost smoothness ; the quartette reached their 
destination at the appointed time. Three keys of the innermost 
safes, to which, when once locked, no human being but their renter, 
or one with his ungainsayable authority, could have access, were 
handed to Mr. Papadacky, and he, taking leave of his nephew with 
some show, for him, of friendliness and obligation, returned to 
Chislehurst between the watchful officers. 

It was half-past seven o’clock and quite dark when Paul reached 
home. He did not ask his guardians into the house, but left them 
at the outer gate. 

‘ Be pleased to wait here until you hear me ring my door bell. 
I will communicate with your superiors and see that you receive 
some reward for your services. Good night to you.’ 

These were the last words that Paul Papadacky was ever known 
to utter. The policemen waited until they heard him ascend the 
steps to the door and ring; they heard the door itself opened, and, 
as they moved away, closed again. But the page boy who was 
proved to have answered the summons, neither heard nor saw 
anything whatsoever, and Mr. Papadacky was never seen again 
alive. 


II. 


‘Is all well? Your uncle did not return home last night.’ 

Mr. Flight received this telegraphic message at an early hour 
on the following morning. In what manner he accepted the 
startling intelligence no man can tell, but certain it is that, 
within five minutes of reading the news, he hastened to the 
office of Mr. Colfox, and an accurate description of his interview 
with that gentleman was afterwards forthcoming. Amos, as the 
aforesaid seedy clerk subsequently testified, rushed into the 
lawyer’s office pale and excited. 

‘ He’s gone, he’s lost! My uncle never got home last night, 
Colfox,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Never got home! Why, man, you told me that the police 
were to see him to his door,’ answered the astonished listener. 
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‘Read this telegram. My God! Colfox, I dare not believe it, 
Think—think of the change in my position if he’s really gone.’ 

‘ Gone—rubbish,’ and then in a lower tone Mr. Colfox said, 

‘You've not had a hand in any blackguard business after what 
you swore to me ?’ 

‘On my honour I am innocent of any knowledge of the 
matter.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, Flight, you were warned in time. If any- 
thing has gone wrong, maybe the diamonds are yours by now, and 
no evil done, at least, of your doing.’ 

‘The diamonds mine! everything is mine—you don’t realise 
my position—the entire Papadacky fortune is mine, the ; 

At this moment Mr. Colfox suddenly observed that bis clerk 
was not an uninterested listener, and, after rebuking the young 
man with severity, withdrew to an inner room, Flight following 
him. Their remaining conversation only transpired later from 
the speakers themselves. 

Rigid investigation threw no glimmer of light on the cimmerian 
darkness of Paul Papadacky’s disappearance. Not a footprint on 
the gravel before his hall door could be detected, not a trampled 
blade of grass in the adjacent lawn pointed to any scuffle or other 
suggestion of violence. The Austrian was a small man who might 
have been gagged and rendered insensible in a brief space of time 
enough, without much noise or the raising of an alarm; but to 
imagine such an assault could be successfully perpetrated within 
fifteen or twenty yards of two policemen and remain unheard by 
either, was impossible. These officers themselves, it may be 
noted, became the objects of passing suspicion. The two men 
were, however, of undisputed good character, and, as the witness 
of half a dozen railway officials, respecting their immediate return 
to London, corresponded exactly with their own statements, those 
interested sought elsewhere for a clue to the mystery. The con- 
cern of all centred, as was natural, in Mr. Papadacky’s mansion. 
Hardly one man of the hundreds who gave thought to this business 
on its becoming public property, felt other than fully certain that 
when his guardians heard the front door shut, Paul was inside it, 
not out. A better acquaintance with the vanished gentleman’s 
household and domiciliary arrangements, however, rather nipped 
this growing and popular theory in the bud. There were two 
domestics only, both males, in the house at Chislehurst, and there 
had been but two therein since the death of Mr. Papadacky, senior. 
The one was a venerable heirloom, only suffered to remain because 
he understood the cooking of such few dishes as his master ever 
partook of, and because Paul hated new faces at any time; his 
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assistant—the page already mentioned—appeared a sharp lad of 
eighteen or thereabout. Mr. Papadacky had himself obtained 
this youth from a London poorhouse some years earlier; for. no 
local boy, no boy in touch with relations or immediate outsiders, 
would have been allowed within his gates. Upon this fact be- 
coming known, many acute folks believed themselves well upon , 
a hot scent, ‘for,’ said they, ‘what more self-evident than that 
this town waif is the accomplice of the ruffians at present notorious 
in the neighbourhood ?’ But an inspection of Mr. Papadacky’s 
house and thorough examination by his solicitor—the only other 
man acquainted with them—of sundry secret drawers and miser- 
like hiding-places in which the Papadacky gold reposed, together 
with careful stock-taking of plate chests and kindred receptacles, 
showed the above theorists to be mistaken, and, in showing it, 
cleared both servants from the imputation of a crime or com- 
plicity in one. For everything was just as the missing man had 
left it. 

That certain keys of the new safes provided a motive for some 
desperate abduction, was another suggestion equally untenable. 
A moment’s reflection convinced the supporters of this hypothesis 
that these keys would, under existing circumstances, be very much 
worse than useless to any soul save their rightful owner. 

Then, when interest was languishing, came the sudden state- 
ment of Mr. Colfox’s clerk, to name whom will be but doing him 
tardy justice. Mr. Fitkin, a poor figure of a man, began, as day 
followed day and no light illumined the search for Paul Papadacky, 
to attach increasing importance to the few words he had acciden- 
tally overheard between his ‘chief’ and Flight. Amos was the 
solitary being to whom good would come from Papadacky’s disap- 
pearance, and, after fretting and vacillating for a fortnight, this 
knowledge, together with the afore-mentioned conversation, every 
word of which he had written down at the time and since com- 
mitted to memory, determined Mr. Fitkin to communicate with 
the police. Them he interviewed, after brandy and water had 
furnished necessary nerve power, and, upon the strength of his 
deposition, Flight was arrested under suspicion of being a party 
to his uncle’s altered state. 

No trial ever excited more universal attention. The customary 
grim array of legal light was focussed for the prosecution, while, 
to defend him, Amos had Mr. Colfox and a criminal counsel of 
eminence. 

Assuming some deed of violence done on poor Paul, it was 
proved by an alibi that Amos could not have personally assisted 
thereat. Mr. Colfox and a mutual friend spent the identical 
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evening with him. All three had been to see a representation of 
*Cceur-de-Lion’ at the StrandjTheatre and, before their entertain- 
ment, Mr. Flight dined in his Ebury Street lodgings. This meal 
in fact he must have just concluded at the time when Papadacky 
was bidding his legal protectors a good night. An hour later 
Mr. Colfox, who was first at the theatre, met him and his com- 
panion ; they did not separate before half-past eleven, and Amos, 
who had drunk more wine than sufficient, was fortunate enough 
to make the knowledge of his return home a certainty to three 
fellow-lodgers by falling against their doors on his unsteady way 
to loftier regions. From the following day to his arrest, the 
prisoner’s movements were perfectly well known. At the outset of 
Amos Flight’s trial, Colfox obtained permission to make a statement 
which altered the entire front of the matter, and in reality stulti- 
fied the authority upon which his friend had been arrested. 

‘It will be evident,’ said he, ‘that my clerk’s assertion, if correct, 
must gravely inculpate me as well as my client. I frankly admit 
that every word said to have passed between Mr. Flight and myself, 
in the interview reported verbatim by the man Fitkin, did actually 
pass, and it only remains for me to explain their true meaning and 
reference.’ 

Mr. Colfox here dwelt at length on what we already know. He 
mentioned Flight’s embarrassed circumstances; he recapitulated 
his own advice to Amos, and told of the latter’s subsequent visit 
to Chislehurst. ‘ Now,’ he continued, ‘we arrive at a certain three 
hours’ audience I gave to Mr. Flight. The pith of that lengthy 
conversation may be related in very few words. The prisoner re- 
turned to me full of a wild design on his uncle’s property. Tired 
of waiting for what in all probability could never be his, he con- 
ceived the idea of taking at the flood a possible opportunity of 
acquiring Paul Papadacky’s wealth, or at least such of it as was 
wrapped up in gold and diamonds. The trinkets were, as you 
know, brought to London before their owner disappeared, and it 
was during the transit my client determined, by fair means or 
foul, to become possessed of them. To me he brought this au- 
dacious scheme and, though justly incensed that any one man 
could so presume to insult another, I did not, as perhaps I should 
have done, order him from my house and communicate with his 
uncle. No—Flight and I have been much to one another—I 
argued over the matter, showed him the madness and futility of 
the undertaking he proposed, and advised him earnestly to follow 
the course I originally suggested. Finding me unprepared to aid 
him, Flight—a man of purpose much too infirm for the single- 
handed effection of any such desperate actions as those he had 
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designed—not only immediately gave up all thought of the offence, 
but swore to me that nothing would induce him to ever again 
contemplate so detestable a.business. I did not see Flight again 
until Friday evening at the theatre. On the following morning, 
he visited me at my office, and the conversation overheard by my 
clerk then took place.’ 

Asked why he had dared to make such proposals to a respect- 
able lawyer, Amos Flight, who showed none of that regard for 
Colfox which Colfox professed towards him, simply answered that 
he had known his friend well for a considerable time and never 
deemed him in the least respectable. Unpleasant recriminations 
followed, then Colfox washed his hands of the business and brought, 
as will afterwards appear, an action for libel against the man he 
had defended so well and who had repaid him so indifferently. 

Flight admitted the truth of the lawyer’s statement, however; 
still, nothing more could be proved against him than the fact that 
he had, at some period previous to Mr. Papadacky’s disappearance, 
harboured designs against that gentleman’s property. But few 
witnesses were called. Mr. Fitkin alone appeared for the Crown, 
while such other persons as were necessary to elucidate the case 
had already been summoned at the original investigation. A 
cabman, who drove Mr. Papadacky and his companions to the 
Depository and from it back to Cannon Street Railway Station, 
could only reiterate what he had already said; the head clerk of 
the ‘Safe Bind, Safe Find ’ Company could only repeat how Paul 
appeared well satisfied with the institution’s bolts and bars, and 
went upon his way rejoicing; three Chislehurst men, to whom 
Mr. Papadacky was well known by sight, could only again testify 
to having travelled home in the same compartment of the train as 
he and the policemen had travelled ; lastly, the Chislehurst station 
master could only swear for the second time that he had seen Paul 
with a tall man on either side of him, leave the platform imme- 
diately upon the arrival of aforesaid train. 

The trial lasted one day and two hours. Having considerations 
for Mr. Flight’s invertebrate past, and realising the moral and 
physical impossibility of so limp a man containing sufficient devil 
to deceive the whole of England, a London jury declared him not 
guilty, after five minutes’ deliberation, and Amos retired, without 
a stain on his substitute for a character. 

A fortnight later, Mr. Colfox brought his action for libel, and, 
as a result, although the case reflected but small credit on either 
party, obtained 2501. of the damages he claimed, with a con- 
spicuous advertisement into the bargain. 

Meantime, the unavailing search for Mr. Papadacky continued ; 
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but, though portraits of the little man (from a daguerreotype 
twenty years old) and a full description of every article worn by 
him at the time of his disappearance, were industriously circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of the United Kingdom, no 
faintest clue or information of the slightest importance ever 
resulted. 

Upon his uncle’s will being duly proven, Flight succeeded to 
the Papadacky estate and all that pertained to it. He did not 
remain long in Chislehurst, however, but, early in the summer of 
1871, sold the house as it stood, together with a new billiard- 
room he had added, and all furniture, fixtures, and fittings. 

There were many amateurs of the Crown versus Flight case 
who doubted the latter shiftless gentleman’s innocence, even after 
his acquittal. When, therefore, he finally departed to America, 
having, as people imagined, realised his whole fortune and taken 
it with him, deep mistrust increased, though confessedly mingled 
with some element of admiration. 

At this point, then, a big full-stop may be placed. Time 
travelled on ; Papadacky’s mystery and the circumstances attend- 
ing it were forgotten or suffered deposition in favour of subsequent 
sensations; to the baffled police and a few unprofessional persons 
alone did the vanished man still remain more than a memory, 
although years began to lie heavily between his abrupt exit from 
life’s stage and the present. 


IIf. 


‘ FLicut.— On the 12th inst., Amos Flight, at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. Aged 62. Australian papers please copy.’ 

A decade of years after Paul Papadacky’s disappearance, and 
close upon the tenth anniversary of it, the above obituary notice 
came to the eyes of many in England through the medium of 
American newspapers. The death had been widely advertised. 
No concern was manifested at this information, however, and 
probably but few of all who chanced to read it, so much as 
recollected the name, still less its public history. Other com- 
munications, however, which reached London at the same time, 
viz., two letters from Amos Flight to a director of the ‘ Safe Bind, 
safe Find’ Company, somewhat rekindled interest amongst those 
who heard their purport. 

Half Flight’s fortune, it now became known, never left England 
at all,a fact with which the trustees alone were conversant. Amos 
had renewed the safe rents with regularity, and his diamonds still 
reposed therefore, where the last act of their former owner located 
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them. To whom had Flight willed these valuables, was now a 
question which people asked one another. For reasons peculiar 
to themselves, some looked upon the obscure Colfox as a likely 
legatee, but, supposing this the case, Flight’s testament must 
have proved invalid, for the worthy lawyer, after whom, for other 
reasons, diligent search was shortly made, had apparently preceded 
Amos to a place where jewellery is of no account. 

But the wildest speculator failed to get within measurable 
distance of the real will and its duly attested contents. Flight 
left everything to the church of St. Mary, Chislehurst, where his 
grandfather lay buried. The second missive from him contained 
even more inexplicable matter. Within it were three keys, last 
seen on the person of Paul Papadacky. What followed need be 
but briefly and inoffensively retold. The heavy doors, fast closed 
for ten long years, were unlocked, the cases brought to light, cut 
open, and the hideous, procrustean disposal of a murdered man 
revealed. 

Paul Papadacky had been assassinated, dissected with some 
anatomical skill, and laid piecemeal in the cases destined to receive 
his wealth. Each receptacle was a double coffin in itself, being, 
according to Papadacky’s own directions, of wood, with screwed lid, 
encased in soldered tin. The first box contained a workman’s 
tool basket, some rusty scalpels, and a pair of false red whiskers ; 
the second, a saw, a coat, and the empty diamond cases, so broken 
up as to occupy but little precious space ; in the third was a hat 
and rough boots and trousers; while the main capacity of each, 
as already stated, held severed fragments of mortality. 

What a cry arose on the four winds! All was clear as day now. 
The artisan skilled in plumbery—the labourer not even summoned 
as a witness and naturally not summoned—had slain his employer 
during the hour they were closeted together, and, with his col- 
league Flight’s assistance, subsequently impersonated the ill-fated 
Papadacky. 

And who was this unknown monster? who the Machiavellian 
man capable of so terrific and devilish a piece of work? 

The answer to this question was easily arrived at, and some 
three months later from Australia there came a letter for the ‘Safe 
Bind, Safe Find’ Depository, which confirmed suspicion, established 
an already accepted solution, and stripped the last veil of obscurity 
from off Paul Papadacky’s death. I transcribe the epistle, and 
with it conclude my narrative. 


‘Gentlemen, for reasons presently apparent, my address is 
omitted in this communication; indeed, it might be only waste 
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of ink and time to have writ it, for Iam dying, and before you 
read these words may have been called to other and higher duties 
than those my hand has found to perform in this wicked but 
interesting world. Seeing that one Amos Flight—a man for 
whom at one time I professed regard—has mustered sufficient 
strength of will to finally expire, and knowing he proposed giving 
you his confidence before that event, I assume he has done so, 
This being the case, I make bold to believe that the entire globe, 
or such portion of it sufficiently civilised to appreciate exceptional 
talent at sight, will hail with some zest the trifle of light now 
thrown over a darkish subject. Ikilled Paul Papadacky. Within 
ten minutes of my arrival at his establishment in Chislehurst, 
within three minutes after locking the door of his private chamber 
in which the diamond packing was to be accomplished, Paul 
had gone to his rest. Sudden use of chloroform followed by 
a reasonably sound demonstration of morbid anatomy (for an 
amateur) occupied an hour of my time on the afternoon of 
December 23, 1870. By the time Amos Flight had bestowed the 
diamonds about his person, I was already in the dead man’s 
clothes. They were more comfortable than my previous disguise, 
but no amount of black sticking-plaster and paint could ever 
make me as ugly as the late Papadacky. You know, gentlemen, 
what, of course, followed. At this remote date I have no inclina- 
tion or intention to disgust myself by reviving details; while the 
extraordinary combination, its exquisite adjustment of parts and 
triumphant synthesis, has doubtless been too fully examined, 
tested, admired, to need further expatiation at the author’s hands. 
I shall alone refer to those foundation stones which made the 
action possible. Briefly, they were three; my exact parity in 
size and figure with Paul Papadacky ; the established fact that he 
rarely, if ever, exchanged words with his Chislehurst neighbours to 
whom he was known by sight; and the other equally important 
fact or certainty, that those to whom it would be absolutely neces- 
sary to speak—the police and persons connected with the Deposi- 
tory—had never seen Paul before. 

‘A marvellous concatenation this, a deliberate interposition of 
Providence on my behalf ; nothing less. 

‘Upon returning to Chislehurst, after ringing at the front door 
bell, Inkastened into the shrubberies, where at a spot shown me 
upon 4 inap of the place, drawn by Flight,’was a bag he had there 
concealed. Into this went Papadacky’s coat, hat, neck-cloth, and 
sticking plaster ; from it came a shirt-front, opera hat, overcoat, 
black moustache, and bottle of spirit gum. The transformation 
occupied but a short five minutes, and a train which bore my 
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guardians from Scotland Yard back to London, conveyed me 
also. 

‘The conversation before my clerk—a masterpiece—was long 
rehearsed and gained its object, even as the scene in court 
and action for libel may be said to have done so. It will in- 
terest some to hear that my proportion of the Papadackean property 
amounted to exactly three-quarters. And so farewell, gentlemen. 
I would have you regard this note as one sustained encomium of 
your fast-binding institution. May no more tremendous secret 
lurk mouldering in your gloomy hiding places than that entrusted 
to certain three safes in days that are past, by your obedient 


servant, COoLFox.’ 


Conceit and cynicism strove for the mastery in this production. 
A Sydney postmark was found upon the envelope containing it, 
but rigid search in that town and elsewhere produced no sign of 
John Colfox, or discovered any person who had ever known him. 
Possibly he spoke the truth and had left life before his letter 
arrived in England. 

Supposing him to be still in the flesh, however, and most 
judges of the felon incline to this belief, there yet breathes a man 
second to none in the arts of criminal machination, a designer and 
achiever of the most ingenious, startling, and cold-blooded murder 


that ancient or modern malefactor has, within my knowledge, ever 
been able to congratulate himself upon. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS 








Cupid’s Maping. 


In the woods we went a-maying 
Through the springtide’s golden hours ; 
Cupid too was there a-straying, 
Gathering hearts as we the flowers: 
While we lingered, sweet delaying, 


Lo! he stooped and gathered ours! 


Staggered at this loss appalling, 
When the hearts we first did miss, 
‘ Cupid, Cupid,’ we were calling, 
‘ Hast thou had to do with this ?’ 
Then—his answer quick forestalling— 


Lo! we found them in a kiss! 


ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 





